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ber. In-the evening there was by far the 
finest as well as the largest forchlight pro- 
cession ever witnessed in Texas. The mem- 
bers of the various Grant clubs in the city 
assembled at their respective rooms at an 
early hour, where procuring torches, ‘lumin- 
ated lanterns, &c., they marched down to 
the court-house, where they were joined by 
the State Guards, citizens, and others. All 
along their line of march they were greeted 
with repeated and prolonged cheering. Col. 
Tracy’s building was grandly illuminated, as 
was also many other houses. At 8:30 P. M. 
by far the largest and most intelligent audi- 
ence ever assembled in the State were mass- 
ing opposite the court-house, where they 
were addressed by Mr. J. A. Evans, the 
Republican nominee for Congress. He deliy- 
ered an eloquent and most effective speech, 
‘which was highly appreciated by the andi- 
ence, who were continually interrupting with 
the most tremendous and prolonged applause. 
It was first intended to haye a joint discus- 
sion between the two rival candidates, but 
Messrs. Giddings and Gustave Cook, feeling 
considerable nausea from the effects of the 
dirty dose they had swallowed, (Greeley,) 
declined the discussion. 

The Hon. Richard Allen, ex-member, and 
present candidate for the Legislature, in re- 
sponse to loud and yociferous calls, appeared 
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even in imagination, than in. Grant’s mas- | aware of his own power, and that if he lived, The Alubam: €iaims. 
terly execution. He did notticrely, in each | he would exert a controlling influence in 
case, acquire a position whiell wes the key of | shaping the dest.nies of this country, efther , 4“J°8rement and Separation of the Geneva 
|a wide theatre of operatighs; he did not for good or evil. Which if should be, time Tribunal. 
| merely beat or disable the @pposing ferce, he and circumstances shonld disclose. That. _GENEVA, Sept. 14,--The decision of the 
left no fragment of it in exfRtenee except as | was the opinion ef him then formed, and it | Tribunal awarding damages to the United 
wisoners of war subject to Bs disposal. lis the same which kas been umformly ex- | States, begins with a recital of the formal 
“If anybody is so obtam> or so wrong-) pressed by me ever since, This, Major | lauguage of the terms of the Treaty of Wash- 
headed as not to see nothifg great in Gen. | Ieister, is all I can say in answer to your) iugten, the names and titles of the arbitra- 
Grant beyond his marvelons tenacity. of will, | question.’ _ tors and agents ef the Assembly at Geneva, 
let that doubter explain, if he can, how it | ea. at ee te a ei the exchange of powers, the presentation of 
has happened that, since Geant rose to high | The Results in Matne. ; the cases, and continues reipatim as follows: 
command, this quality has always been ex- | y e ' The Pribunal, having fally taken ii.te con- 
erted in conspicuous energy precisely at the |, Now that the “*hurly berly’s done,” and | sideration the treaty Sines comater cases 
point on which everything in his whole | the battle lost and won, we have a breath-! Gocuments, evidence, atguments, aud all 
sphere of operations ‘hinged. There has | iz spell to look over the results, one Of | communications made, and impartially and 
been no display of great quinlilies on small | the most cheering of which is the transform | ¢.-efully examined the same, has arrived at 
occasions ; no expenditure tf Herculean ef- | ton " apes Bk gine ay 7. ee | the decision embodied in the present award: 
fort to ge rep ajo not ws the ee be partiled’ kind etreempetheoor by aye rece Whereas, Having regard forthe sixth and 
magnitude, Itis only a very clear-sightec sean Res Bento ) | seventh articles of the treaty, the arbitra- 
weak in «whonatvé sini re of just about a score of men who have oe = 
BE aie liao, ol rah -, | and avery comprehensive gnind that could we or jus ‘ oe who tors are bound by the terms of the seventh 
valuable sei vic es, and every claim to public always thus have laid the Paole empltasis of brought discredit upon it by regarding it 88 81 orticle in deeidin y the matters submitted. to 
respect, but is interesting as a remarkable | 4) jndomitable soul so presisely on the em- | ™cre instrument of their personal ambition. be governed by three rales therein specitied 
instance of the power of self-interest and | phatic place. How, if he e not a general | Oflice-getting has been to them the only | and by such principles of international law, 
partisan zeal in perverting the judgment or | of the first order of intellect as well as of wee Be ae Nass Pree Be imc not inconsistent therewith, as the arbitrators 
destroving the convictions of men once con-| the most heroic determination, does it hap- | Con roversy. = Ehey have cone alt uy couk’ | shall determine applicable to the case; ana,| Whereas, It is just and reasonable to al- 
leb h f u d 
5 Bin 5g pen that in assigning great and brilliant parts | to debase the party of progress and justice; Whereas, ‘The due difference -referred to | jow interest at a reasonable rate 3 and 
sidered honorable, As an answer to all the Fi OR FED fo re We by their ceaseless clamor for ‘‘recognition’’— | ; . " ; \ ws ty ens 
to his subordinate conmeandgrs, Y¢ has never, their : + " te in the first and third of said rules should be}. Whercas, In accordance with the spirit 
libels these same inten, with the exception of] when the results” of his’ sfratecy were folly) -insensibility. Lo all consid radios of | exercised by neutral Governments in exact | 1nd letter of the Treaty of Wasliington, it is 
Mr. Siephens, and the base crew who are | unfolded, appeared in the picture except as eo ~ oka tie agen nap Mid at proportions to the risks to which either referable: to adopt as he fornt of wajndica- 
acting with them in support of Greeley, and swe ner figure ? tts So aon seem so dot Hepa! ates aot whey tua? on oni belligerents may be exposed by fnilure to - a = in gross, rather Ase to refer the 
w- EE i eae alameda ole ei _| during the progress of one of bis great com- p aN @ : , ke di *| fulfil the obligations. of neutrality on their | subject of compensation for further discussion 
to all the infamous charges with which the | ) 5.64 campaigns, it always turns out at last,| But perhaps they imagine all the men they part; and . and Hetinkestion te a Board of ‘Assessors pro- 
whole press abounds, we reproduce the evi- | when it reaches that completeness and finish have misled in the present canvass will con- |" Whereas. The circumstances out of which | vided by article 10 of the treaty, the Tri- 
dence given in behalf of General Grant only | in which he contrives to haye his rg ote rch pegs. | Eero oe Png Rattle the facts of the subject matter of the present | bunal, using the authority conferred by arti- 
ol boar weatn ae) ro wi oin wi ie nd, that we see him standing in the fore- | West of the associates of the gy ‘controversy arose, wer re " ‘le 7 reaty, by ajority o! 
afew years ago. We will begin with Gea, |¢nd, . fos “ah ast a Fe ee iore | ofceamtecete sweat ltatis the tieellie need: f airoversy arene, were of a nature to call cle 7 of the treaty, by a majority of four 
Frank Blair, Jr., the man whofengineered | SOUR") Ant a i ih ‘rales instead | Ment honestly supposig that they were pro |, the exercive on the pint of tice Majesty's | Volocs, awards to dic, Paled Aeakes So em 
Vea Seiad eae ee He that the glory of the other generals instead | Ment honesily supposing tan eee. Government of ail possible solieitude for | of fifteen millions five hundred thousand dol- 
Greeley’s nomination at Cincinnati, and now | of eclipsing his own, gives it additional lus- moting tc Cause ofreforn, And this 1s what | py observance of the rights and duties in-| lars in gold as the indemnity to be paid by 
his ablest supporter. In a speech he made |tre. It is 9g eSeor = judgment whieh gc” so ied takes tia ealack edt aaah ee volved in the proclamation issued May 13, | Great Britain to the United States for the 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, for Seymopr and | sees precisely where lies the turning point ; sCY URVE SCR Che THUSt wo a sae, | FOULS ORG, ; satisfaction of all the claims referred to, 
slaty in 186. s vis anges ‘alled | Which sees. precisely what are the objects | less political trickery ever attempted in this) Whereas, The effects of a violation of neu-| ‘The considerations of the Tribunal were in 
Blair in IGA, s ome wise Democrat called that justify the utmost stretch of persistence ; | State. Papers with huadreds of forged signa-| tratity committed by means of the construe- | conformity to the provisions toutained in ar- 
ey ih reply to Blair’s criticism, * Grant is it is this bility to tnke in the whole field of | tures have heen circulated and published by tion, equipment, and armament of itil tiele 7 of the treaty, and in necordance with 
a fool.’ Mr, Blair immediately turned upon | view in just perspective and due subordination pee gr Be tul ope ahah Rie are not done away with by any commission | the terms of article 11 of the treaty. . The 
him with all his animation, sharpness, and “3 eee scons ging ee, 0b —_ ea Ieaeaiy's othe ‘of: thona aa! sitdaiaes — the Government of belligerent Pow- | Tribunal declares that all the claims referred 
usual expletive language, said: en. Grant has taken out of the hands ofa ee A Oph agate stensibly holding | °"? encfited by the violation of neutrality | to are hereby fully, perfectly, and finally set« 
hee oo eee aR Fe critics the question whether it belong tohim, | belonged to the faction ostensibly DOKI | nay afterward grant, that vessel and the ui-| tled; and it furthermore declares that each 
agen! see ke mistaken. Grant is no fool! | ¥16 has won his greatest triumph o¥er the | them. .__ | timate step by which the offense is completed | and every one of said claims, whether the 
L know a well, 1 ell a — he | most skillful and accomplished Generals on Phey have SOeK the leaders of one faction | cannot be admitted as a ground for the abso- | same may or may not have been presented to 
haul wood into the eity of Bt. Louis. I met | te ther sides over a General Who toed en cailerslof the other faetion, by the | Wee of the offender, nor the consummation | the notice or Id before the ‘Tribunal, shall 
“een tants ' f : <p esr 1im long enough to prove his great mastery | Wt 2 4 , Tk “4 i sh- i -: 
95 oft ~a in the service. I know the man. of ha art of war; ed the completeness of | terms of which the former sold themselves to ne Bg rder meri is pines erggngthrheg-vecee ve pte ce apa aad nel tonked apehe 
» is, by-——, the greatest ms age. |. sfeati i + to Grant's veniui Ve sider i ices Ww lh RE espe ; “ Pa 
Mert, Shestans and Thomas are: geod | Mages teats a fstinany oan ee ee ones ome oer | Whereas, The loge of exteitrality| Tn tontimony whereot the present desis 
vidis'< Weak: iret to weet’ shan ef} af| Such as a victory over any other General of} Me one side ane votes on the ofier. —  . | accorded to vessels of war is admitted into | and award have been made in duplicate, and 
men, wit irant is W orth more than all of the Confederacy, or even an earlier victory They haye seen the ‘reform par ty make the law of nations not as an absolute richt sioned by the Arbitrators who have given as- 
them. ; [Great cheering and laughteg. } over Lee himself could not have given. a systematic use of rot only of the most dis- as founded on the principles of eourtesy atid sent thereto, the whole being in exaet con- 
_“ Oliver noregg — oe seedge er Apply to General Grant what test you will; | reputable tricks hitherto known in party war-| mutual deference, and, therefore, can never | formity with the provisions of the Treaty of ” 
aoe that tf fs as HB ape roomy . ee measure him by the magnitude of the obsta-| fare, but of new and strange ones invented | he appealed for justilleation of acts done in| Washington. Made and concluded at the 
ae! - Nibieas bk es es t He apes cles he has surmounted, by the value of the —— ecg eel tee violation of ueutrality; and, ¢ Hotel de Ville, Geneva, Switzerland, Sep- 
, ; ‘hen “ eae te e pu f the ee. : think positions he has gained, by the fame of the “< nwst, ae nae the worst nya Ae Whereas, ‘The absence of previous know}- | tember 14, 1872. 
a faeKer, bul he is one of the d—— est think | antagonist over whom he has triamphed, by Republican party (write down list of their edge cannot be regarded as a failure in the| . [Signed,] Cuaries Francis ADAMS 
era in'the world. : _ the achievements of his most illustrious co- | 2ames, you who doubt,) raise the cry of “re-| jaw of nations in a case in which a vessel ~""  Scrorrs : 
** Yes, but don’t you think he will be con- | workers by the sureness with which he di- | form,’’ abandon their flag, and plunge into} carries its own condemnation: and a Sra EMPFLI 
trolled by such men as Sumner, Wilson, and “r itabl “ry to the vital point | political excesses new and strange even for , "aos te wag aoa we divwa ce: 
Washburne?”? , ’ eae secre enersy ie > vita = paws g Whereas, In order to impart to supplies of ITAJUBA, 
“Control! ‘ ' which is the key of a vast field ofoperations, | them. : coal a character inconsistent with the d oat ee a re tere S 
* vat ae a, eee a J “és : inl en RY oe ; ¢ secon : 
C pert oat : icons tS hy, by G | or by the supreme test of consummate ability, It is w ith profound indifference, then, that) rule, prohibiting the use of neutral ports and| Bad Developments About Schurz.- 
te would sweep them away like a straw.’’ | the absolute completeness of his results, and | the Liberal masses—if there are enough of| waters as a base of operations, the necessary : 
Lut, General, don’t you think that cir-| he yindicatcs his claim to stand next aficr| tiem to constitute a ‘‘mass’’—will receive supplies must. be connected with the special 
cumstances have done a great deal for Napolean and Wellington, among the great | this dictum of the Star; “* The Liberals have circumstances of time, person, and place ; and, 
Grant? . | soldiers of this country, if not om a level | made an alliance they expect to keep, and|~ Whereas, In respect. to the vessel called 
Why, Bai Pa mage re pats the, cit- | with the latter.” their ig er regs will know them no more— | the Alabama, it clearly results from all the 
cumstances. ell you that it is no luck? : Ma PLE so it is decreed, ; constrac 
‘“The man that can spring right up from We close for to-day with the testimony of| The fayewell which the Republican party artiremen, bes Pap oes oo port 
poverty and obscurity, and do what he has | A. H. Stephens, the rebel Vice President, the | bids to these deserters is one of the most| jent in the vicinity of Terceira, throu rape 
a om shesaun Maar of rg most remarkable of all as well as the most | cheerful exercises ever indulged in by politi-|'acency of other vessels @iapatched from 
irceumstances don’t r ; a 1 ity— yen’ - 
way.” mn 80 much MM NC | unconditional and generous as to Gen. Grant’s the a tinal’, oon A ah 7g Me peng ce Great Britain for that purpose, that the Brit- 
“YT am a Democrat, but if General Grant | great ability and wonderfully correct judg- 
- such a erent man as you say he is, [ama |mentofmen. It is taken from his ‘‘ Consti- 
rant man from this out.”? [Cheers.] 
“Well, if you want a despotism, vote for 
him; but if you want a republican form of 
government, you will have to vote against 
him. _ I know that-he is a great man, and, by 


: ish Government failed to use due diligence 
we can get on famously without any such rman : 
comrades.—Portland Press. in. Che. neem ce of neutral obligations ; 
tutional Views of the Late War Between the 
States.’’ 
G-—d, in saying so, I simply tell the truth.” 
[Prolonged cheering. ] ; 


and, notwithstan the official representa- 
a * : 

i ‘ tions of the agents of the United States dur- 

The Nation Catechises the World. | in, the construction of the said ship, omitted 

Mr. Stephens gives an account of the. mis- to take effective measures of prevention ; 

sion of himself and Mr. R. M, ‘T. Hunter and and that the orders of detention which the 

idee Cusael).' Ae eee AR Government did finally give, were issued so 

udge Campbell, of Mo ile, commissioners late that the executing of them was not prac- 

on the part of the Confederate States, to ticable ; and,. : 

‘The Boston Post, one of the ablest Demo-| meet Mr. Lincoln ahd ‘rt Reward on. the Whereas, After the escape of that vessel 
cratic papers in the interest of Grecley, in an { part of the United States, at Tortress Mon- anche sc a a oie: penis 

i wg : * ‘ rec. : re rrang . ‘ > whinr f a ey e€ ono resu 
editorial article upon General Grant, April roe, to try and ar range some plan by which a and therefere cannot be considered a suffi- 
il, 1865, paid him the following warm | satisfactory termination of the war could be cient release of Great Britain from the re- 
| tribute : : brought about. To reach the place of meet- sponsibility incurred; and, 

‘“* The military events of the last two weeks | ing the Confederate commissioners were com- Whereas, Despite the violation. of neu- 
have sealed the reputation of General Grant | pelled to pass through Gen. Grant's military tral.ty committed, the same vessel was on 
as the first officer and one of the purest |! GI OES ges ag ape RARE asc several occasions freely admitted to ports of 
patriots of the country he has defended and | “"°% ? ee AN St pe 
restored to union. He has won a renown | mission and safe conduct. The time was in 
as brilliant and as enduring as that of the | the winter of 1801, Gen. Grant, it appears, 
immortal amen . his wesey~ A roy Fd pec had sent a note to the commissioners au- 
man ean merit the prou e 0 conc oi , wh his line : 

Washington,” it is the present commander thorizing them to pass er his lines, etc. 
of the armies of the United States. He has | The following is what Mr. Stephens says: 
manifested patience and perseverance, sa- } 

gacity and confidence, united with bravery 


the colonies of Great Britain, instead of 
being proceeded against as she onght to have 

anid martial ability, equal to any Geperal in 

ancient or modern times, and while his gen- 


been in any and every port of British juris- 
diction where she might have been found; 
erous appreciation would place the laurel 
upon the brows of his companions, his eoun- 


and, 
Whereas, The Government of England 
trymen will hold his fame wreathed with the 
highest glory they can bestow.” 


cannot justify itself for its failure in due dili- 
On the very same day, April 11, 1868, the 


gence, on a plea of insufliciency of legal 
New York World, the leading Democratic 


means of action it possessed, four of the Ar 
bitrators for the reasons above assigned, and 

national organ, and now the most ferocious 

of all General Grant’s slanderers, and the 


the Gfth, Lord Cockburn, for the reasons sep- 
most subservient and reckless of all Greeley’s 


arately assigned by him, are jof the opinion 
that Great Britain has inthis case failed by 
supporters, thus truthfully and eloquently 
described Gencral Grant’s character and 


omission to fultill the duties prescribed in the | at the expense of Zach Chandler, only .to 
first and third rales established by the Treaty | prove an expensive failure. Missouri next. 
of Washington; and, engnged the uneasy Senator’s atterition.  — 
Whereas, In respect to the Florida, it re-'| Editing was here his eteupation—the West-" 
sults from all the facts that the English au-| liche Post this time being the victim. Here )— 
thorities failed to take mensures adequate to | he gained the office he at present oceupies,»:\” 
prevent a violation of the Neutrality law;| taking his seat as United. States Senator... 
notwithstanding the reprosentations of ye | March 4, 1869. From this high praitien he : 
agents ef the United States to Wer Majesty's | reviews critically the condnet of his swpe- - 

Government, it failed to use due diligence to | riors, meanwhile shutting his eyes to his own, 

fallill the duties of neutrality. It likewise | But his doings at Watertown are net yet‘. 

services : resuils from the facts relating to the stay of} obliterated from the minds of his fellow- 

“ Ulysses Grant the tanner, Ulysses Grant the Arcto at Nassau, to her issue thence, to | citizens. er 
the unsuccessful applicant for the post of her enlistment of men, and receipts of her} In 1856 Schurz subdivided a certain tract 
City Surveyor of St. Louis, Ulysses Grant supplies and armament, with the co-opera- | of land known as ‘*Schurz’s addition to Wa- 
the driver into that city of his™two-horse tion of a British vessel, the Prince Alfred, | tertown,”’ and sold lots in if to certain par-: 
team with a load of wood to sell, had within -n Green Bay, that there was negligence on | ties, fraudulently concealing from. them. the - 
him every manly quality which will cause the = part of the British Colonial authorities ; ~~ an vag d ” bend his “Ac pow el 
name of Lieutenant General Grant to live a aire negra camtdbeeensteng Rose aie be. 
foteved th bistcee, Tis talede te o Bol Me Whereas, Notwithstanding the violation | subject to an incumbrance considerably ex- 
practical Democracy ; it is a quiet satire on of the Neutrality law by Great Britain, com- | ceeding its valueavhen sold under foreclosure, » 
the dandyism, the puppyism, and the shallow mitted by the Oreto, the same vessel later| He had first mortgaged his property for 
atiectation of our fashionable exquisites, as called the Florida, was on several occasions | $8,500, and then put a second mortgage on 
well as upon the swagger of our plausible, 
glib-tongued demagogues. Not by any means, 
that great qualities are inconsistent with 
cultivated manners and a fluent clocution 3 
but that such superfial accomplishments 
are no measure of worth or ability. 

** General Grant’s last brilliant campaign 
sets the final seal upon his reputation. It 
stamps him as the superior of his able an- 
tagonist as well as of all the commanders 
that have served with or under him in the 
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Character and Services of General 
Grant by His Enemies. 








national law. It is of the at the: 
Sallio, Jeff. Davis, Music, sree nr 
are excluded from consideration’ for want of 
evidence ; and, 

Whereas, So far as relates to the particu- 
lar matter of indemnity claimed by the Uni- 
ted States, the costs of the pursuit of the 
ruizers are not in judgment before the Tri- 
bunal and properly distinguishable from the 
general expenses of war. The Tribunal, 
therefore, is of opinion, three to two, that 
there is no ground for awarding anysum by 
way of indemnity under this head; and, 

Whereas, The prospective injuries cannot 
properly be made subject to compensation 
inasmuch‘as they depend in nature on fature 
and uncertain contingencies, the Tribunal is 
unanimously of opinion that there is no 
ground of award on this head; and, 

Whereas, In order to arrive “at an equit- 
able compensation for damages sustained it 
is necessary to set aside all double claims 
fer the same loss, and all claims for gross 
freight, so far as they may exceed the net 
freight ; and, 


QE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





The testimony of Gen. Grant’s political 
opponents, given when they had nothing to 
gain by blasting his reputation, and under 
circumstances which forbid the thought that 
they were influcneed by any but honest and 
unselfish motives, is entitled to a respect for 
which their partisan assaults, now that they 
have a motive for destroying public confi- 
dence in his integrity as a man, and his 
fidelity and ability as an officer, have no claim. 
This disinterested testimony is net only val- 
uable in itself as a candid and truthful opin- 
ion of men who are now denying him either 
ability, integrity, patriotism, fidelity to duty, 





[Tae New Natronat Ena does not hold itself respons’ble 
for views expressed by correspondents, Well written and 
iateresting communications will be gladly received. } 





Letter from Missi.sippi. 


Vicksrurc, Miss., Sept. 10, 1872. 
Po the Editor of the New National Era: 

All the nominations of Congressmen and 
electors having been made, this State is now 
ready to enter upon the canvass with unsur- 
passed vigor. Our State is fixed beyond 
doubt for Grant and Wilson; but we have 
entered the field now with our banners flying, 
80 as to give our standard-bearers an unpre- 
cedentedly large majority. This is the first 
Presidential campaign in which Mississippi 
has since the memorable year of 1860, and 
the first one that the colored people have 
ever taken part in. These serve as incen- 
tives to our people for greater ctiorts than 
they would, perhaps, otherwise make. 

On the 28th ultimo we attended the Con- 
gressional convention in the Sixth District, 
and joined with our friends in rejoicing over 
the nomination of Hon, John R. Lyngh for 
Congress and Colonel Samuel J.*Ireland for 
Elector. 

You have already had sketches from me 
and others concerning Mr. Lynch, so it will 
not be necessary for me to attempt to add 
much to what the public already know of 
him. His nomination has given satisfaction 
to all classes of Republicans, aud is the burst- 
ing of a bombshell of terrible effect in the 
ranks of the Democratic party. If I am not 
mistaken, he has made more rapid strides in 
politics than any ether man, colored or white, 
in the country. At twenty-one years of age 
he was appointed a justice of the peace; at 
twenty-two he-was elected to the Legisla- 
ture; at twenty-four he was made Speaker 
of the Jiouse of Representatives, and new, 
at twenty-five, he is ummanimously nominated 
by the Republicans for Congress. There is 
not a more modest and unassuming man in 
the State, and yet none more popular. He 
never asked his friends for an office, but when 
his old playmates around Natchez see fit to 
announce him for a position, they do it, often 
without consulling him, knowiug that once 
in the harness he works with a vigor. He is 
an excellent parliamentarian, a modest, but 
effective, speaker, and he will reflect credit 
upon his State by representing it in Congress. 

CoOL, #. J. IRELAND 


is the Elector for the district.. He is a faith- 
fui Republican—one of the shrewdest politi- 
cians in the State—a fine speaker; and I pre- 
dict that when he and Lynch take the stump 
for the good old cause, they will send hot 
shot and fire into the Bemocratic camp. 
Abundant success to them both. We will 
meet them on some of their highways. 

‘We havo already commenced a partial can- 
vass of tlt State, and everywhere we find 
the cause of Grant and Wilson gaining 
strength. Last Saturday night we addressed 
a large meeting at the court-house in Natchez, 
where the windows and doors of the build- 
ing were packed with human beings, and, 
judging from their enthusiasm, their whole 
hearts are engaged in the work. The same 
enthusiasin, we understand, prevails through- 
out the State. 

The Greekyites comm<need their can- 
vass so early that their allies are already 
wearing out; their enthusiasm has vanished 
like the air, their ammunition is expended, 
their magazine will soon explode, and the 
whole cause will soon be gone where the 
“ woodbine twiacth.’’ 

While traveling through the State we are 
Paeased to see large crops of cotton under 
cultifation by colored persons. In many 
places the crops are luxuriant, while in others 
the worms have made terrible hayoc! They 
not only destroy the bolls, but they strip the 
stems of their leaves, and leave nothing for 
the plagier to look upon as the result of 2 
year’s hard labor but thousands ef naked 
stems! 

When these people learn to raise their 
own food, and not cullivate so much cotton, 
they will then be able to reap larger incomes 
from their labors. The time, however, will 
soon come when experience will teach them 
to economize in their managemeuit of affairs, 
and when every colored man who wishes will 
be able to sit under his own vine and tree, 
with none to molest or 





upon the stage, where he was greeted by 
the most tremendous applause. He delivered 
a powerful appeal to the people to stand by 
the Government that had placed the country 
in its present unprecedented prosperity. 

He drew a striking contrast between the 
congNion of things under the present Ad- 
mifAstration and the time when the Democ- 
racy were in power, remarking, ‘‘ that then 
he did not dare look a white man in the eye, 
but now he could back down the proud 
champion of many old masters, meaning Gus- 
tave Cook, 

The noble, dignified appearance of Mr. 
Allen, united with a stentorian voice, anda 
brilliant facility of expression, combme to 
make him a very impressive speaker. Coloncl 
J. G. Tracy followed Mr. Allen, but de- 
clined to say much, as he was much fatigued 
from the effects of his arduous duties of the 
day. He proposed three cheers for General 
U.S. Grant and Henry Wilson, which were 
loudly rendered by the excited crowd, At 
11:30 P. M. the meeting dispersed. 

We are very sanguine of getting three out 
of the six Congressmen allowed us, and also 
expect to reduce their majority to a very low 
figure. 

The freedmen have raised large crops of 
cotton, and are selling it at good rates. Some 
make as high as one hundred bales. As I 
have already transgressed my limits, I vill 
conclude. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
fas AES Ga PAE RI 


y 
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«“ 


Carl Schurzis so busy in oxparat to the 
nation the corruption at the White House, - 
and the nepotism of its occupant, that his — 
own conscience ought to be exe 
clean. This natural supposition is niet, howe © 
ever, borne out- by facts.. His. conduct im.- ; 
Watertown, the cify which was the first of . 
his many carpet-bagging residences, ought to 
be sufficient to silence him, 

Carl Schurz came to Watertown im 1835,. 
accompanied by his wife and several of his 
wife’s relatives, who were destined to be 
only too conspicuous in the community, He 
bought eighty-four acres of land outside of 
the town for $10,000, paying, however, only ~ 
$1,500 of the amount down, and on it ate .. 
tempted to enact the role of a_gc:.tleman 
farmer. He very soon became Alderman and 
} supervisor, and, taking an active part in pol-: 
ities, was put up as a candidate for Lieuten-« 
ant Governor of this State in 1857... Two. 
years after he attempted to get the nomina- .. 
tion for govesnor, but failed, and went off in — 
a huff to Minnesota, leaving Randall behind 
to be elected by a majority larger than that 
of his ticket. ate. ae Ss 

After speaking in Minnesota at his usual 
rates, cash in advance, Mr. Schurz turned _ 
his attention to stumping for Lincoln, and in 
February sought a reward as one of the con 
missioners to a peace conference. talked: of. . 
between the yarious States, North and South. ... 
In this he failed, but was more successfal _ 
when he endeavored to obtain. the Spanish 
mission with its $12,000 a year. But even: 
this did not satisfy him; he thirsted for mili-+;... 
tary glory, and returned to America. But... 
fighting, any more than farming or diple- 
macy, did not suit ns peculiar genius, and ~ 
after a disgraceful failure at Chancellorsyilie, 
May, 1863, he tried editing the Detroit Post, 





H. hk. 
Credit Mobilier Standers. 


—_—_—- 


We have not seen anything smarter in 
campaign literature than the following ques- 
tions which the editor of the Nation addresses 
to the editor of the World ; 


“The World disputes our assertion that 
General Grant is not responsible for the Ku- 
Klux legislation, inasmuch as he recom- 
mended it in a short message last year while 
the Ku-Klux law was under debate. If con- 
troversies between a daily and weekly paper 
were not apt to be yery unprofitable, we 
should have much to say by way of rejoinder 
touching the proper political sense of the 
term ‘responsibility.’ But we will admit that 
Grant urged the Ku-Klux legislation with all: 
his might, if the conductors of the World 
will answer a few plain questions In a pleas- 
ant, cheerful, and straightforward manner : 
1. When Grant was advocating the coercion 
of the South by unconstitutional laws, what 
was Greeley doing? 2. H Greeley was do- 
ing the same thing, notin one short message, 
but iu yards of frantic ‘editorial,’ what is 
your opinion of the propriety of presenting 
Greeley to the American people in opposi- 
tion to Grant as a healer of wounds and 
soother ef strife? Knowing the history of 
Greecley’s relations to the leading questions 
of the day as you know it, do you not con- 
sider the Greeley movement as on the whole 
a remarkable mixture of imposture and 
credulity? 4. Have you in your reading 
come across anything in the records of hu- 
man delusion to which it ean be fitly com- 
pared except the Anabaptist movement, the 
South Sea bubble, or the Mississippi scheme ? 
5. When you think over it all privately, dees 
it not fall you with patriotic melancholy, 
broken and soothed by fits of uncontrollable 
laughter? 6, Do you not think that there is 
a peculiar appropriateness in having, as one 
of the chief orators and managers of the 
movement, a gentleman who believes, and 
has sojgmnly proclaimed his belief, that De- 
mosthenes, the Greek orator, frequent] 
passes the ni-ht uptown, dressed in Gree 
clothes, of the jvurth century before Christ, 
‘talking politics to Mrs. Victoria C. Wood- 
hull? As regards ourselves, we assure the 
World that nothing will induce us to jump out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. We acknowl- 
edge Grant to be the pan, but we are satis- 
fied that we can make it at least tolerable till 
1876, while the fire would finish us at once; 
and no declamation about the beauty of fire, 
or its value‘on cold nights to the widow and 
orphan, or its use, unless to the hardy black- 
smith, or the service it renders in produeing 
popcorn and roasting chestnuts, will tempt 
us to try it. The alternative is a wretched 
one, but choice to us is easy.” 





Letter from Ilion. Oakes Ames. 
{From the Boston Jounal} 

To the People of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict : ; 
Feiiow Crrizens: Cliaages-of a. serious 

character, in reference to the dischargs of my 
trust as your Representative in Congress, 
published in the New York Sun, and exten- 
sively circulated, seem to demand notice. To 
you, who know me so well and have honored 
me so long with a seat in Congress, I trust it 
is not necessary to refute such infamous 
charges. IfI alone were concerned I could 
not, for the first time in my life, appear in 
public print to vindicate myself against foul 
and wicked slander; but these charges in- 
yolve the good name and integrity of some of 
the best men in the nation. 

The charges referred to, made against me 
and some of cay associates in Congress, with 
others equally false against the company, 
were first made by Henry 8. McCoomb, in a 
suit against the Credit Mobilier, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, for the purpose of obtaining 
money wrongfully from the company, as eyery 
one of the officers and stockholders believed 
then and now. | 
All the executive officers of the company 
and several of its largest stockholders, includ- 
ing myself, have answered in said suit long 
since under oath, that the charges were en- 
tirely false, that not a'single share of the 
stock of that company was ever given to any 
member of Congress, directly or indirectly, 
by me or any one else to my knowledge. 

I now reiterate and reaflirm the statement, 
with the further declaration that I never gave 
a share of stock of that or any other com- 
pany, directly or indirectly, to any member 
of Congress. The sworn answers of myself 
and these other gentlemen made and filed in 
the same suit, lying side by side in the same 
record, could have been published with the 
charges had it suited the political purposes of 
the New York Sun. 

Iam willing to place the sworn declarations 
ofany one of these individuals, of the highest 
| character and reputation, against the affida- 
| vits of Mr. MeCoomb, wherever .be is well- 
| known, with no fear of an adverse opinion on 
| the integrity ofany one of them as against him, 

The list ofnames given by McCoomb, as ine | 
dorsed on my letter and published, were 
written by himself, as he stated when under 
oath at the hearing in Pennsylvania. He had 
no authority from me for making any such 
statement. 

Perhaps I ought to add that all the legis- 
lation ever asked for in aid of the’ construc- 
tion of the Pacific railroad was granted years 
before these alleged transactions. The last 


‘* Tn pursuance of this letter, we were met 
on the evening of the same day at that part 
of the lines at which we had, in the mean- 
time, been notified to appear at four o’clock, 
by aw escort under the conduct of Lieutenant 
Colonel Babcock, of Gen. Granit’s staff, and 
were cenveyed by railroad to City Point. 
Upon re. hing that place we were immedi- 
ately taken to the headquarters of the Com- 
man ‘er-in-Chief. There, for the first time, I 
me: den. Grant himself.” 

Major Heister—** What impression did he 
make upon you on first acquaintance? Low 
did he compare with Gen. Lee in your esti- 
mation ?”’ 

Mr. Stephens«-“‘Why, sir, the idea of 
drawing a comparison between them did not 
eccur to me. I should just as soon have 
thought of drawing a comparison between 
Louis Napoleon and Washington. But, in 
answer to your question as to what impres- 
sion he made upon me, I will say, in the 
first place, that 1 was never so much disap- 
pointed iu my life, in my previously formed 
opinions, of cither the personal appearance 
or bearing of any one about whom I had read 
and heard so much. The disappointment 
moreover, was in every respect favorable anc 
agreeable. I was instantly struck with the 
great simplicity and perfect naturalness of 
his manners, and the entire absence of every- 
thing like affectation, show, or even the 
usual military air or mein of men in his posi- 
tion. Hewas plainly attired, sitting in a log 
cabin, busily writing on a small table, by a 
kerosene lamp. It was night when we ar- 
rived. There was nothing in his appearance 
or surroundings which indicated his oficial 
rank. There were neither guards nor aids 
about him. Upon Colonel Babcock’s rap- 














make afraid. 

. Civis. 

et 
Letter from Texas. 
IJARRISBURG, 

Harris Co., TEXAS, Sept. 10, 1872. 

7 the Editor of the New National Eva: 
Thinking that a few items from this far-off 

locality. would not prove uninteresting to 
some of your numerous readers, I venture to 
seni you the following : 


admitted into British ports; and, top of this as security for a debt of $3,200. 
Whereas, The judicial acquittal of the Oreto | He sold lots in his addition, the plat of which 
at Nassau cannot release Great Britain from | was unrecorded, to George W. Perry, Jolin - 
the responsibility incurred: under the princi- | Spiegelberg, G. Hildeman, John MeDona d, 
and Ferdinand Mueller, all persons in humble, . 
circumstances, Schurz warranted ry’s 
lot **free and clear from all incam Hk 
whatever,” yet ninc months after Perry had«* © 
to buy a release of the incumbrance from 
Schurz’s creditor at a cost of $2)0. Hilde- 
man in like manner bought a lot, su ng 


ples of international law, nor can the fact of 
the entry of the Florida into the Confederate 
port of Mobile, and her stay there during 
four months, extinguish the responsibility 
previously incurred by Great, Britain., For 
these reasous the Tribunal, by a majority of 


fonr votes to one, is of the opinion that Great 
It is not 


The Republicans of this Siate have en- 
tered into the present campaign with a spirit 

- of zealous determindtion which knows no 
failure. The celerity with which Grant and 
Wilson organizations have sprung into exist- 
ence throughout the State is as appalling to 


act of Congress in aid of that road was pass- 
ed in 1864, nor has anytliing been asked for 
excepting the removal of the office of the 


company from New York to Boston, to avoid | 


the black mailing suits of James Fisk, Jr., 
and McCoomb, in Judge Barnard’s court. A 
long time after the act of Congress, amended 
in 1864, in aid of the Pacific railroad was 


great‘campaigns of the last year. 


earned reputations to his, 


necessary to sacrifice any part of their well- 
Sherman and 
Sheridan deserve all that has ever been said 
in their praise; but there has never been a 
time, since Grant was made Lieutenant 
General, when anybody but Sherman, on our 
side, could have been classed with him. 


pitig at his door, the response, ‘come in,’ was 
given by himself, in 9 tone of voice, and 
with a cadence which I can never forget. 
Ilis conversation was casy and fluent, with- 
out the least effort or restrainf. In this 
noihing was so closely noticed by me as the 
point and terseness with which he expressed 
w!..teye: he said, He did not seem either 


—_ oe ----- 


——> 
Gen. Grant’s Platform. 


The following, from Gen. Grant’s message 
to Congress, cannot be too constantly kept 
It is Gen. Grant’s own 
declaration of the principles upon which his 


before the public. 


Britain has in this failed, by an omission to 
fulfill the duties prescribed in the first, second 
and third rules established in article six of 
the Treaty of Washington ; and, 

Whereas, With respect to the Shenan- 
doah, it results from the facts of the depart- 
ure frem London of the Sea King, and her 


he had got, a clear title, but had to buy, by 
Perry’s = on pepe ge 10 ¥ ting : 
Mueller bought a $150 lot, but, after put te 
a house upon it, had to abandon the whole. . 
on account ofthe title. The lot : 
John McDonald for $150, on the understand-~ 
ing that it was clear of incumbrance, was - 


transformation into a cruiser near Maderia, 
that the English Government is not ¢ 
able with any failure down to that date in 
due dilligence to fulfill the daties of neu- 
trality; but whereas, it results from the facts 
that the stay of the Shenandoah at Mel- 
bourne, and especially the sugmentation 
which England admits to have been ¢lan- 
destinely effected in ber force by enlistments 
at. that port, that there was negligence on 
the part of the authorities at cat eee 
Tor these reasons the Tribunal is unani- 
mously of the opinion that England has not 
failed, by any act of omission to fulfill the 
duties pr d by the three rules of the 
treaty, or by the principles. of international 
law, in respect to the Shenandoah during 
that of time anterior to her entry into 
the port of Melbourne; and bya ee 
to two om Tribunal decides. t 


administration is conducted, and an admir- 
able, pithy, yet comprebensive political plat- 
form : 

**] would sum up the policy of the Admin- 
istration to be a thorough enforcement of 
every Ilnw; a faithful collection of the tax 
provided for; economy in the disbursement 
of the samé, and a prompt payment of the 
debt of the nation; a reduction of taxes as 
rapidly as fhe requirements of the country 
will admit ; reduction of taxation and tariif 
to be so arranged as to atiord tho greatest 
relief to the greatest number; honest and 
fair dealings with all other people, to the end 
that war, with all its blighting consequences, 
may be avoided, without. surrendering any 
right or obligation due to the United States ; 
a reform in the treatment of the Indians, an 
the a civil service of the country ; oe 
finally, meee. re : 
lot, where every man entitled to cast a vote | 
of his political a orcolor, 

nape vk ead ~ 8. Guantr.? © 


the heretofore unterrified as it is encouraging 
to the Republicans. 

The assiduity and energetic efforts of our 
leaders have effected more toward the de- 
moralization of that incongruous, immiscible 
conglomeration known as the Democratic- 
Grecley coalition than we imagined were 


embraced in the same foreclosure, and would’ __ 
have been lost to the owner—an invalid, foe 
a wife and five chiidren—had not the neigh- 


bors made up the amountnecessary, Aman ~~ 
named Thieleman, who had bought eight ‘~' 
lots of Schurz for $1,000, lost. his property by 
the same foreclosure. But the 


a bad list was that of ox . Spe 2cl: ea 
berg was an sue Conan A h the 
Targoet faith tn: Schurs, the genteaeaee eman farm= 
er. On the. $150 lot he bought of Scharz. 
he put up a. house worth: $650... The: 

an nlbor, ons eae or fore: poor 
; t wth Tn 
‘ially, thanks to'the talent of ne reat 
eral Reformer. The Chicago and ~ 
western railroad, pany were alao: 


Since Sherman’s bold march through Geor- 
gia, and the capture of Savannah and Charles- 
ton, there could have been many who, in 
their strong admiration of his great achieve- 
ment, inchned to rank him as the greater 
General of the two. That judgment, we 
take it, is now reversed by the court of final 
appee! 5 not by dwarfing the reputation of 
sherman, which sufferg no just abatement, 
but by the expansion into grander pro- 
portions of that of Grant. 

‘“* Grant stands pre-eminent among all the 
Generals who served in this war in the com- 
pleteness of his final results. He has owed 
nothing to accident, and, both in the West 
and Kast, he has accomplished the most 
arduous things that were to be done, The 
| great thing in the West, without which the 


rebel power could neyer have been broken in 
that vast region, was the reopening of the| that the proposed conference should take 
Mississippi; the place, and from all that was said, I inferred, 
was | whether correctly or not I do not know, that 

d of its proposed object ; 

anxious 


to court cr avoid conversation, but whenever 
he did speak, what he said was directly to 
ths point, and covered the whole matter 
in a few words. I saw before being with 
hin. lens that he was exceedingly quick 
of pervption, and direct iu purpose, with 
a vast deal more brains than tongue, 
as ready as that was at his command, 
We were here with General Grant two 
days, a: the correspondence shows, He fur- 
nished us comfortable quarters on board one 
of his dispatch boats. The more I became 
acquainted with him the more I became thor- 
oughly impressed with the very extraordinary 
combination of rare element of character 
which he exhibited. During the time he met 
us frequently and conversed freely upon vari- 
ous subjects, not much upon our mission, 
I saw, however, that he was very anxious 


vassed, the road being in great danger of 
Dakine down, [ was urged to aid its con- 
struction, which I consented to do, and never 
since I had any connection with it, or thought 
fof being connected with its construction, has 
Congress granted any aid, or heen asked to. 
I did not own a share of stock until 1866, and 
this charge that a distribution of the stock of 
; : ; - the Credit Mobilier is 1868 bribed members 
possible, Confidence is rapidly being estab- | of Congress to procure the passage’of an act 
lished (throughout the State) in the present | in 1864 is too absurd to be accredited. I may 
Administration. The yeomanry of the State — bake ae my ic poe to prise 
‘ : eat national enterprise. I am unconscious 

are becoming convinced of the justness at. oat. I have always regarded it as among 
invineibility of our cause by those most incon- | the most creditable and patriotic acts of my 
trovertible of proofs-—the wisdom end benefi- | life, Oakes AMES, 
cence of our laws, and the. rigid, though Pe ee ee ae eae 
just, manner of their prosecution. For every 

sorehead who quits our ranks, twenty of the 
opposite party, tired of the pélitical lash, de- 
sire admittance into our ranks ; and you may 
rest assured we receive them joyfully. 

The former Democratic adherents are look- 
ing on with a kind of apathetic indifference 
at the stupendous exertions we are making 
to-overeome a heavy majority; They don’t 
inde ta take Blanton Dancan’s advice, | 


( Pe Siok > 4 





—The Englishman’s Keview for July con- 
tains an article on the subject’ of “Mixed 
Education,” in which arguments for the joint 
education of the sexes are enforced by refer- 
An earnest plea 


to Gohurs , tbe. Sia, of: 2.008 
+. Phese revelations are so mir 

Jatansial, and well attested that 
; er. No 4 
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Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
ights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
Sorm of the Philadelphia Convention, 


Swinging Round the Circle. 


We are heartily glad to see Mr. Greeley on 
the stump, bent, as it were, on giving the 
final blow to his rapidly waning chances. In 
swinging round the circle on his western 
trip, he is outdoing Andrew Johnson’s 
greatest achievements, for not even that 
individual showed himself as regardless of 
all the considerations which dignity, judg- 
ment, tact, and good taste would suggest, as 
Mr. Greeley did, for instance, when he 
scolded at our brave veterans, tho soldiers 
and sailors, who assembled in Pittsburg, on 
account of their devotion to the Republican 
cause and the man who has again been 
chosen for its standard-bearer. By this 
time the whole country knows which party, 
or rather which faction of a party it is for 
whose favor Mr. Greeley is fishing, yet it 
would seem almost incomprehensible how 
he should be so entirely destitute of all sense 
of propriety not to see that the task of de- 
nouncing the opposing party, in short, the 
whole aggressive and active warfare in a 
Presidential campaign is not fit work for the 
hands of a candidate, and the very last 
through which popularity is achieved. 


Mr. Greeley’s speeches while on the, 


stump, may be characterized as a medley of 
all the tunes on which his private organ and 
his friends have been harping Sor several 
months. One day he tells his andience 
what an abused, ill-trented man he is; how 
in turn he has been accused of being a seces- 
slonist, a Know-Nothing, and a negro trader, 
though the latter charge has never yet been 
made, and has evidently been fabricated just 
for the occasion as a sample of Republican 
malice. But we have become accustomed to 
such nice little oratorical feats ; they are per- 
fectly harmless, and we shall not object at 
allif Mr. Greeley by to-morrow will have 
discovered that the Republicans accuse him 


of shoplifiing or picking pockets. The chief 


topic, however, as a matter of course, is the 
elasping of hands across the bloody chasm, 
the great love-feast of reconciliation cooked 
by Mr. Greeley, on which occasion our South- 
ern brethren are indirectly promised the first 
seats at the ‘‘common table,’’ and their truly 
angelic disposition toward us, whose latest 
manifestations however, as for instance, the 
political murders in Arkansas, the assault 
made in Baltimore on the veteran soldiers on 
their way to Pittsburg, or the interruption of 
a Grant and Wilson meeting and the destruc- 
tion of the Republican flag in Brooklyn by a 
Democratic mob, are passed over in silence. 
The Republicans further receive a sound 
thrashing for their unforgiving, revengeful 
spirit, and the supposed ignorauce of the au- 
dience is taken advantage of to dish up the 
stale fabrication about the wrongs inflicted on 
the thousands of disfranchised whites in 
the South, a rather bold falsification, in true 
Democratic style, since Mr. Greeley knows 
2s well as any man in the country that not 
one rebel is any longer disfranchised, and 
that only some threo hundred men are dis- 
qualified for federal offices. This mess of 
fabrications, perversious, inconsistencies, and 
sentimentalities is sometimes diversified by 
variations on the tune of ‘What I know 
about farming ;’’ or, ‘‘ what I know about 
_ industry, trade, an] ikat sort of thing,’’ 
which, though the ostensible object, are in 
fact but the excuse for Mr. Greeley’s tour, 
that we sincerely hoye and wish, will bo 
preserved for the edification of coming gen- 
erations by the pen of Petroleum Nasby and 
the pencil of Th. Nast. 

Justice to Mr. Greelvy, however, comyels 
us to admit that he his uttered one great 


iruth in declaring that he has parted com- |} 


pany with the Republican party tu join the 
Democracy. To be sure, truth cannot grow 
stale, yet it is to be regretted that this par- 
ticular one, aside from being exposed at 
rather a late hour, has the serious drawback 
attached to it that when it was asserted by 
the Republican press several months ago, 
it was strenuously and indignantly denied by 
Mr. Greeley and bis private speaking trum- 
pet, who insisted on his own and his sup- 
porters’ staunch adherence to Republican 
principles. This change of front, of course, 
is but a concession made to the force of cir- 
cumstances. In the carlier days of Demo- 
cratic Liberalism it was thought expedient to 
keep up the mask of Republicanism for the 
object of enticing weak and credulous Kepub- 
licans ; but since the large majority of them 
have since returned to their old associations, 
and Mr, Greeley can no longer help realizing 
that his only strength ayd hope lies in the 
support of the Democratic party, expediency 
urges the admission of the truth quite as im- 
periously as it formerly urged its denial, 
he case is perfectly clear, yet any other 
man but Mr. Greeley would necessarily feel 
rather awkward if he could not state his true 
positjon without contradicting his solemn as- 
suranees of twa months ago. 


Merace Greeley at Pittsburg. 


the soldiers who fought to save the nation 
from destruction, was a spectacle cever 
dreamed of until that gentleman's inordinate 
ambition for the Presidency showed to the 
country that he was capable of resorting to 
any means that would tend to the carrying 
out of his desire. After charging upon the 
patriotic men who periled life and limb in the 
cause of the Union the going to Pittsburg 
for the single purpose of rekindling the bitter- 
ness and hatred, the animosity and antipa- 
thies, the fears and exultations of civil war 
for the advantage of a political party, Mr. 
Greeley goes on to say that ‘‘ the defeat of 
our adversary was more complete than any 
defeat recorded in history. They have suf- 
fered much ; they have conceded all. Cannot 
we afford to be magnanimous? At least, 
they say that the American people may vote. 
Some of them may ; but the instant they vote 
the cry is ‘See how these fellows vote!’ 
They cry, ‘You must vote the other way!’ 
Is that an election? It is only a fashion of 
war in another aspect.”’ 

‘* Here is a richness for you.’”’ The rebels 
have conceded all. The people of the South, 
backed by the Democratic party of the 
North, far from conceding all that justice 
and American citizenship require, do all in 
their power to narrow the rights of humanity, 
pronounce the measures adopted for the pa- 
cification of the country as so many frauds, 
and entitled to no respect, advocate and 
foster race-hatred, threaten and attempt an- 
nihilation of the black citizens of the nation, 
merely because of their adherence to the 
party that saved us a nation, prate in their 
convention about superior races and master 
classes being elevated—meaning the ex- 
slaveholders and leading traitors of the 
South—deny equal, civil, and __ political 
rights to one-eighth of the population of the 
nation, making the claim of American citi- 
zenship a mockery, and heap calumny and 
outrage upon Northern men who venture to 
make a home in the South. With full knowl- 
edge of this attitude of the people of the 
South and of the Democratic party, Horace 
Greeley tells us that the ex-rebels have con- 
ceded all, and attempts to rebuke the men 
who, by their valor and patriotism, placed 
the nation on the high road to practical free- 
dom, loug needed, and of a justice the ben- 
efits of which are incalculable. 

‘* They have conceded all.’ Colored men 
and Northern men in the South note this 
remark of the leader of the Democratic rebel 
sympathizing party, and then look upon what 
is outside of the concession ; look upon your 
vacant lots on which stood your churches 
‘and school-houses ; let the citizens of Savan- 
nah count the vacant chairs made so by the 
violent deaths caused by those who have 
conceded all, because their late occupants 
attempted to enjoy their civil rights, and 
then answer whether it is best to trust to the 
arrogant rebels (who through the leader of 
their party declare that they have conceded 
all) the protection of your lives and prop- 
erty. 

“They have conceded all.” Is this an 
ambiguity ; does it possibly mean that no 
more concessions will be made by the proud 
Southrons? Then are we to have the 
Ku-Kluxing continued as soon as the Grecley 
party comes into power? For surely cessa- 
tion of hostilities under that form of warfare 
has never been conceded by Mr. Greeley’s 
most relied upon friends in the South. Not 
until the hand of Grant’s administration was 
laid upon them did the Ku-Klux skulk away 
and hide ready to begin anew their warfare 
upon black men and Northern men whenever 
their party can have that security from Fed- 
eral interference that it is so fondly hoped 
will follow the election of Horace Greeley. 

Horace Greeley would have made his com- 
plaint against the soldiers of the Union much 
stronger if he had’ shown where any bitter- 
ness is shown in the North against not only 
a Southerner, but a rebel. Where in the 
North have the Union soldiers banded ‘o- 
gether in a secret organization for the pur- 
pose of hounding down and murdering South- 
ern men who may settle in their midst? 
Where in the North is the spot upon which 
a Southern man would stand in danger of his 
life, even if he were to attempt to preach the 
righteousness of secession? Does not Mr. 
Grecley know‘how safe it is for a man in the 
North to advocate the right of secession? 
Never since the Union had its existence has 
it been unsafe for Southern nen to express 
their views in the North? When was it safe 
for Northern men to go into all parts of the 
South and say a word against slavery? 
Without the protection of the General Gov- 
ernment it is to-day hazardous for Northern 
men in the South to hurrah for the Union. 
No, Mr. Greeley, our soldiers at Pittsburg 
did not assemble for the purpose of rekindling 
the bitterness, &c., of civil war, but for the 
purpose of giving a cheer to the party that 
is doing all that is teins done to allay the 
bitterness =o more engendered by the civil 
war than by the difference between freedom 
and slavery. When you denounce these 
Union soldiers you cheer our nation’s ene- 
mies, and diegust all loyal and freedom- 
loving citizens in this nation, and make even 
more plain the necessity of the people to 
stand by the party which gives “equal and 
exact justice to all men,’’ whether the people 
of the South will concede it or not. 





The Geneva Award. 





The cecision of the Geneva Tribunal will 
doubilese be received with joy and satisfac- 
tiuu by the great majority of the American 
| people. It is favorable to this country, and 
being entirely the result of arbitration, it is 
to be hailed as one of the great manifesta- 
tions of the civilization of our century, which 
substitutes the means of intellect for those 
of material force, the only ones which in 
former times would have been appealed to in 
such a case, and might possibly have decided 
it contrary to the dictates of reason and 
justice. It will put an end to the feelings of 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction here as well as 
in England, to the apprehension of new com- 
plications in case of a European war, which 
were hanging on the horizon like a dark 
cloud, as loug as this question remained un- 
settled, without any reasonable hope of an 
early solution. 

Fifteen millions of dollars are awarded by 
the Tribunal as an indemnification for the 
depredations of the rebel cruisers, a suf- 
ficiently large sum, it would seem, to cover 
most of the direct losses sustained. A point 
by nd means inferior in consequence, how- 
ever, has been 
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of the neutrality laws, and insisted that there 


| Horace Grecley, in Pittsburg, denouncing : 


we wore insulted and assailed again on the 
occasion of Mr. Summner's speech on the 
Seward-Clarendon treaty, and all prospects 
for an amicable settlement seemed to be 
farther removed than ever, we may well feel 
gratified with this result, and satisfied with 
the labors of those who achieyed it. 

i .The malcontents here as well as in Eng- 
iand, as a matter of course, do not see it in 
this light. They are thoroughly dissatisfied 
and disgusted, and scold everything and 
everybody. The opposition press in Eng- 
land rave about the national humiliation that, 
as they pretend, has been inflicted on them, 
the injustice they have met with at the hands 
of the arbitrators, and the Democratic papers 
in this country scream just as loudly and 
abuse the Administration for not having ob- 
tained higher damages—say the round little 
sum of a thousand million; for not insisting 
on indirect damages; in short, for not lay- 
ing England in fetters down at the feet of 
the United States. If they could be sup- 
posed to be sincere in their indignation, one 
might remind them that only a conqueror, 
by the right of the stronger one, may dic- 
tate terms fully satisfactory to his own party, 
but that an amicable understanding in a case 
involving so many old differences and conflict- 
ing interests can never be reached unless rea- 
sonable concessions are made on either side ; 
but it is generally understood that far ‘rom 
being moved even by mistaken patriotic zeal, 
they are merely working for their own party 
purposes. The Tories would have been de- 
lighted if the damages had been laid to double 
the amount, in order to have a handle by 
which to attack and oust the Liberal Cabinet, 
and the Greeleyites of all shades ardently 
wished to see the treaty fail altogether for 
the sake of laying the whole blame on the 
Administration, and reserving the final set- 
tlement to themselves. On both sides they 
have tried their worst in vain, and their de- 
nunciations and the ill-nature to which they 
give vent, will not disturb the joy with which 
all fair-minded people will hail the restora- 
tion of friendship and mutual understanding 
between two kindred nations. 











The Progress of the Play. 


Horace Greeley has imparted to the present 
political campaign a degree of ludicrousness 
»nd meanness never before known to the 
His 
selection as a candidate for the highest posi- 
tion known to earthly governments excited 
a broad grin throughout the nation, the idea 
was so absurd and ridiculous. Not but what 
Horace has some good qualities—some that 
challenge respect when confined to their 
proper spheres—but that any body of men 
outside an asylum should seriously present 
his name for the Presidency of this great 
nation excites mingled emotions of alarm and 
levity. Following the first impulse of the 
campaign, which was to ridicule the earlier 
aspects it presented, then came a gerious 
period. The confederate forces which united 
to present the name of Horace Greeley, en- 
tered the canvass with a vigor alike menacing 
and startling. They put on a determined 
and fierce front. They boasted and swag- 
gered until they really created some alarm. 
Pending the North Carolina election the 
allied forces assumed an air of strength and 
confidence which carried into the ranks of 
the Republican party until the bubble burst, 
and the people discovered that it was all pre- 
tense and vain show. 

Since the real character and strength of 
the Greeleyites were exposed in the result 
of the struggle in North Carolina and other 
States, confidence has returned to the Re- 
publican ranks, and the cause of the confed- 
erates were on the wave. After the tragedy 
comes the farce, and never has the world 
seen a more farcical performance than Gree- 
ley has be2n,recently enacting in the West. 
After the veteran and acar-covered soldiers 
who saved the nation against the secession 
sentiment of Greeley and the South had evac- 
uated Pittsburg, that chivalrous candidate 
entered the city scolding and slandering 
those brave men like a very drab. That 
performance is among the most ludicrous en- 
actments of Horese’s life? To invite his 
friends to his Saturday reunions at Chappa- 
qua, and then suspend those delightful occa- 
sions because an impertinent reporter thrust 
himself into their midst, was laughable, but 
that was really serious when compared with 
his fiasco at Pittsburg, after our veterans 
had left. 

Alas! poor Greeley! his head appears to 
have been turned. The presentation of his 
name for the Presidency has excited his am- 
bition to intoxication, and he is cutting fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven. His friends 
seem to have lost control of him, and now 
watch his antics with emotions of a . 
His assault upon the soldiers—his mis 
sentation of their purposes and efforts at 
Pittsburg—his ill temper and worse man- 
ners—ail tend to characterize Horace Gree- 
ley as 2 scoid, a defamer, and a mountebank, 
who is totally unworthy of the respect of the 
people, and who would disgrace the Presi- 
dential chair if, by any misdirection of popu- 
lar sentirucnt, he should chance to be selected 
for that high distinction. Those who respect 
their country and would preserve it from 
disgrace, should be gratified that Greeley has 
broken over the restraints his more prudent 
and sagacious friends have endeavored to 
throw around him, and is revealing his char- 
acter in a light calculated to disgust, alarm, 
and convince the better portion of his fellow- 
citizens as to their real duty in the pending 
contest. No true soldier, or true friend of 
the soldier, can consistently vote for Horace 
Greeley after reading his Pittsburg speech. 
It brands him as a sympathizer with rebels, 
and a maligner of the loyal men who braved 
danger that their country might be saved, 
He could scarcely afford to criticise the meet- 
ing of the veterans of the late war, and much 
less to calumniate those noble men who 
braved danger to crush a rebellion which 
found strength in his early sympathies. 

———————_—_—_—_— 


Ir is one of the natural consequences of 
the Liberal Democratic alliance that the pri- 
vate organ of Mr. Greeley should pander a 
little to Democratic prejudice of color, in 
order to show that itis by no means fanatical 
on the’subject. In the list of Liberal Re- 
publican and Democratic meetings, we find 
among the speakers “‘Rev. Chas. B. Ray, 
(colored.)” This would be quite in order, if 
we should likewise read, ‘‘Hon. Carl Schurz, 
(German,)” or “Hon. What’s-his-Name, 
(long-eared ;)”” but nothing of the kind is 
done, ‘Rev. Chas. B, Ray, (colored,)”’ alone 
is singled out for this: 


questionable distino- 
‘tion, though he is a sealous supporter of Mr. | pa) 





THE NEW NAT 
Judge Statlie on Worace Greeley 
We call the attention of our readors to the | 
remarkable speech of Judge Stallo, delivered | 
recently in St. Louis, which will be found in 
anothercolumn. It is singularly striking in 
its characterization of Horace Greeley and 
in the exposition of his career and of the 
political situation. Mr. Stallo, it will be re- 
membered, wa’ one of the earliest and most 
earnest promoters of the Cincinnati move- 
ment, who entered upon it trasting in the 
good faith of the originators, and little 
dreaming that the cry of reform was to be 
made the cloak with which to cover the in- 
trigues of a gang of perfidious pol:tical trck- 
sters and demagogues. Disappointed and 
indignant he, like so many other good and 
able men, has left their ranks, and since he 
isa prominent representative of the best 
German element, his repudiation of Greeley- 
ism will by far outweigh the pronunciamento 
of Mr. Hassaureck in favor of Horace Gree- 
ley, which the Tribune is trumpeting out so 
triumphantly, and will even considerably 
neutralize the pernicious influence of Carl 
Schurz. Thus far, we have vainly looked 
into the Tribune for a lime concerningSMr. 
Stallo’s action. The private organ, s0 prompt 
and exact in announcing “‘ arrivals,”’ is rather 
reluctant concerning ‘‘departures,’’ unless 
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they coincide with its own new departure. 





ile Did Not Wait Long Enough. 


_—— 


““GENTLEMEN: I have chosen not to ac- 
knowledge your letter until I could learn how 
the work of your convention was received in 
all parts of our great conntry, and judge 


IONAL ERA. 


From our Correspondent in Pena- 
syivania. 


WESTMORELAND, PA., Sept. 20, 1872. 
The great event not only of the week but 
of the campaign was unquestionably the mass. 
convention of veteran soldiers and sailors 
which was held in Pittsburg, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 17th and 18th instants. Such 
a gathering, either political or any other 
kind, was probably never held on this conti- 
nent. It is barely possible that as many 
people have been assembled together before, 
though that is doubtful. But when the char- 
acter of the men who composed it, the 
services they had rendered their country, 
their self-sacrificing patriotism, their intelli- 
gence, and their enthusiasm, as well as their 
numbers, are all taken into consideration, no 
candid man will deny that it was one of the 
most remarkable conventions ever held in 
this or any other country. The assembling 
in mass convention from every loyal State in 
the Union of fifty thousand soldiers, more than 
seven years after the close of the war, all of 
whom had rendered voluntary and gallant 
service in putting down the rebellion, was a 
spectacle which will probably never be wit- 
nessed again, and which those who were 
thus fortunate will not be apt ever to forget. 

Providence seemed to be on the side of 
these brave veterans, and the cause which 
they had met to aid by their yoice, and in- 
fluence, and example, as they had before 
aided the cause of civil and political liberty 
by blood and valor. Few more delightful 
days were ever sent from heaven than those 
on which the convention were held. And if 


whether that work was approved and ratified | the weather had not been as delightful as it 


by the mass of our fellow-citizens.’’— Horace 


Greeley’s Letter uf Acceptance. 


Mr. Greeley goes on in his letter to say 
that from the number and character of the 
letters received by him he is satisfied that the 
action of the Cincinnati Convention has re- 
ceived the stamp of public approval and has 
been bailed by a majority of his countrymen 
as the harbinger of a better day for the Re- 
public. This may or may not be true, as to 
the actlon of the Cincinnati Convention, but 
since thaf convention we have had a Balti- 
more Convention as a definer of the action of 
By this definition 
we learn that Horace Greeley is to be used 
as a step-ladder in the attempt to carry into 
power all the reactionary elements opposed 
to freedom and equality before the law. 
With this definition before their eyes the 
Fermont, and 
Maine show Horace Greeley that he did not 


the Cincinnati movement. 


people of North Carolina, 


was, any defect'in that respect would have 
been forggtten in the magnificent welcome 
given the veterans and all who attended it 
by the Republicans of Pittsburg. The ‘‘great 
name’? the people of that glorious city made 
for themselves by their treatment of Union 
soldiers passing through it during the rebel- 
lion, was fully sustained by their efforts on 
this occasion. Their hearts seemed to over- 
flow with gratitude toward their country’s 
defenders on this as on other occasions, and 
every Republican vied with his neighbor to 
do honor to them and the cause they came to 
represent. 

The city presented a most splendid appear- 
ance. Such a display of flags, streamers, 
and other decorations has rarely been seen 
anywhere. It was adorned in its gayest ap- 
parel by day, and was a blaze of light from 
torches, windows, fireworks, and bonfires by 
night; and the enthusiasm of the people 


wait long cnough before writing his letter of 
acceptance to learn how the work of the 
Cincinnati Convention would be received. 
And if Mr. Greeley will have patience a lit- 
tle longer the people of the whole country 
will prove to him that the flatterers and 
demagogues who led him to believe that the 
grand Republican party was to be swept out 
of existence by the great Greeley tidal wave 


was equal to the brilliancy of the display. 
The same deep, earnest determination, too, 
that was so striking a characteristic of our 
soldiers all through the war for the Union, was 
a great characteristic of this army of veterans. 
They exhibited the same faith in their old 
commander as civil head of the nation that 
they did as their leader during the rebellion. 


tion. 
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Greeley’s Attempt at Gamunion. 


came converted to Greeleyism. 


the National Government. 


tenses of Greeley and followers. 


Why does Greeley at this stage of the 
game attempt to gammon the colored voters 
of the South unless it be that he feels that 
his chances are on the decline? All along 
the Greeleyites have affected not to desire a 
colored vote ; in the columns of the Greeley 
music-box (the Tribune) the negro has been 
held up to ridicule and the choice epithets of 
pro-slavery Democracy have been hurled at 
him, not surpassed by the old time vilifica- 
tions of such papers as the New York Day 
Now, when defeat is 
staring poor Horace in the face he is ready to 
cry lustily to Pompey for help, and even 
takes a trip into the late slave States to 
gammon colored people into believing that 
But we are happy 
to be able to say that the negro is too intel- 
ligent to he gammoned into supporting the 
step-ladder for the Democracy, with all its 


Book and the Herald. 


the Liberals love them. 


negro hate, to climb into power upon. 
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Grant Women to the Front. 


eee 


Rochester, New York, was boiling over 
with enthusiasm at the mass meeting held 
under the auspices of the ladies who favor 
the re-election of General Grant, on Friday 
night last. The, largest and most fashion- 
able hall in that city of intelligence, thrift, 
and general enterprise, was crowded and 
jammed to overflowing, to listen to and rap- 
turously applaud the arguments of Mrs, E. 
Cady Stanton, Mrs. Gage, and Miss Olympia 
Brown, io behalf of the Republican party, 
and against the duplicity and false pretenses 
of the Greeleyites. This is, indeed, a revo- 
lution jn which women are allowed to ex- 
press on the stump their preferences for this 
or that candidate, and have the support, as 
in Rochester, of some of the best men and 


women iu the community. 
Se 


The Falsehoods Agaiust Grant. 


The inventions: of the New York Tribune 
against the honor and honesty of President 
Grant, have thus far been shown up much to 
the detriment of that veracious journal. The 
net result ofthe base slanders against Presi- 
dent Grant and his supporters, is found in 
the waning prospects of poor Horace Greo- 
ley, who is now enjoying a trip West, under 
the vain delusion that a look at himself by 
the people will inspire them with such affee- 
tion for him as to make his election and call 
The Greeleyites 
have tried calumny and have lost by it. The 
exhibition of their candidate is their next 


to the Presidency sure. 


card. 
———_——as!:___" 


An Incident in the Life of Henry 





were only luring him on to his own destruc- 


Horace Greeley tried exceedingly hard at 
Louisville to make the colored people believe 
that his (Greeley’s) party were their friends. 
But the colored peopic of Kentucky have 
seen no change in the manner of their treat- 

nt on railroads, in hotels, in schools, and 
on junes since the people of that State be- 
Hence they 
look upon the Liberal movement as a mere 
sham and blind to give to rebel sympathizing 
and negro-hating Democracy full contro! of 
Greeley’s low 
estimate of the motive impelling colored men 
to support the true and tried Republican 
party is sufficient to drive every colored man 
with a spark of self-respect, into stronger 
support of the party opposing the false pre- 


Every mention of his name drew from them 
the wildest enthusiasm, and ‘every opinion of 
him was one of confidence, respect, and ad- 
miration. It would have been as unsafe a 
place for General Grant’s libelers as within 
the Union lines would have been for rebel 
sympathizers during the rebellion. 

It is estimated by competent judges of how 
many people Pittsburg would hold, that in- 
cluding the veteran hosts present, that there 
were not less than one hundred thousand 
strangers in the city on Wednesday. It was 
literally full and running over. Even stand- 
ing room could with difficulty be found in the 
streets, while every accessible house top, 
every porch, every available foot was occu- 
pied by as much humanity as could be crowded 
into it. In every respect the convention was 
a wonderful success, far exceeding the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine. Many of 
the most eminent generals of the war were 
there, and some speeches were delivered 
equaled only in brilliancy and power by the 
achievements of their authors on the battle- 
field. 

The convention developed a spirit abroad 
among the patriotic portion of the people that 
will greatly confirm the faith already so strong 
in the triumphant election of Grant, and that 
will prove the calculation you gave in the New 
NATIONAL ERA the other day to be below, 
rather than above, the vote he will receive. 
But its most desirable results will be its in- 
fluence in this State. The cordial, earnest, 
generous endorsement of Hartranft by his 
gallant comrades in arms will render entirely 
harmless hereafter the slanders invented by 
tha Evans gang of State plunderers, and so 
industriously circulated by the Philadelphia 
Press, and one or two other unscrupulous 
papers. The conviction I so confidently ex- 
pressed last week of his election has been 
strengthened by this great demonstration 
and other events. The State is all ablaze 
with excitement and enthusiasm fn his be- 
half, as well as for Grant. The infamous 
libels perpetrated against both of them have 
ceased to do injury, and are now daily bring- 
ing honest Democrats to Lis support. 

The incorruptible Horace, who, as you 
know, is swinging round the circle in humble 
imitation of his prototype, Andy, passed 
through this county last evening on his way 
to Pittsburg. He exhibited himself a fow 
minutes to the gaping multitude of hungry 
Democrats who assembled at the depot to 
catch a glimpse of him. He made a short 
address, but seemed dilapidated and woe- 
begone. His voice was gone, and his thoughts 
a wool-gathering, judging by his disconnected 
and altogether upimportant remarks. He 
will make no votes by such exhibitions as 
he gave here. Indeed, if his harangues were 
| not as destitute of sense as they are of prin- 
‘ciple, we would insist upon his abandoning 
the stumpaltogether. The fact is a talented 
editor has been turned into thé poorest kind 
of a politician, and Horace better get back to 
the Tridune before the man ho has left in 
charge satisfies the people he is not, and 
pever was, even an editor. W. 
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Marper’s Magzine. 





The October number of Harper’s Magazine 
is a rich treasury of illustrated and miscel- 
laneous reading. It contains contributions 
from Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, Emilio 
Castelar, Miss Thackeray, Bayard Taylor, 
' Justin McCarthy, R. H. Stoddard, Richard 
Henry Dana, Junius Henri Browne, Colonel 
T.B. Thorpe, the “* Old Stager,” G. W. Cur- 
tis, Spencer F. Baird, and other writers less 
widely known. 

The reproduction of Richard Henry Dana’s 


ally published for readers of the last genera- 





celebrated poem, “ The Buccaneer,” origin- | 0 


tion, now scaresly accessible to general read. | 1 
ors, was a happy conception. Not only does | 
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which, to use the author's words, is “much |" 


larger than the Volga, the Vistula, or the 
Dnieper,and has every advantage of scenery — 
possessing the soft charms and quiet loveli- 
ness of the Moselle, with more than the bold 
outline of the Elbe, added to the beauty and 
the grandeur of the Rhine.’ This paper 
will be concluded in the 'November number. 

Popular attention has lately been drawn, 
in many ways, to the organized sytem of 
plunder carried on by the dock-thieves of 
New York city. In an article entitled ‘*‘ New 
York Harbor Police,’’ supplemented by a 
large number of striking illustrations, Mr. W. 
O. Stoddard exposes this system, and makes 
some important suggestions as to more effec- 
tual means for its subversion than those 
whichare now at the command of the weak 
police force that protects the harbor. 

Those who read R. H. Stoddard’s interest- 
ing biographical sketch of Edgar Allan Poe 
in the September number will find material 
equally entertaining and novel in the sketch 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by the same author, 
given in this number, with seven illustra- 
tions. 

Colonel Thorpe contributes a very char- 
acteristic sketch of Edwin M. Stanton, which 
givesus a nearer view of this remarkable 
man, and which will be read with great in- 
terest in these times of political excitement. 

Emilio Castelar continues his review of the 
Republican movement among the Sclavonic 
peoples. The principal point of interest in 
this paper is the author’s treatment of Eu- 
ropean Socialism, and its connection with 
Russia. The influence of German philoso- 
phy upon Russian thought is also very clearly 
traced. 

The “Old Stager’’ contributes some new 
anecdotes of Daniel Webster, with an ac- 
count of the jealousy between him and Mr. 
Adams, and gives us some reminiscences of 
the Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, and 
Twenty-ninth Congresses. Reminiscences of 
this kind are, of necessity, rather desultory 
in character, but they are more suggestive 
than history, and will be eagerly read byll. 

James Grant Wilson’s paper on ‘‘ English 
Translations” is a very amusing account of 
the absurd blunders often perpetrated by 
translators. 

Charles Reade’s and Miss Thackeray's 
novels are continued, and a new serial story 
by Wilkie Collins is commenced. Mr. Col- 
lins’ story is entitled “The New Magdalen.” 
The opening scene is laid on the Rhine front- 
ier during the late Franco-German War. The 
story turns upon the assumption by one wo- 
man of the name and pesition of another—the 
death of the latter occurring under such cir- 
cumstances as to render this feasible. The 
heroine who takes this bold step was form- 
erly a Magdalen of London, whose past 
character, despite her noblest exertions, has 
persistently followed her, and prevented her 
from regaining that social position which she 
now seeks to retrieve by deception. That 
the career growing out of such an assump- 
tion will be one of thrilling interest no one 
need be told who has read Wilkie Collins’ 
former tales. 

The author of ‘‘Patty’’ contributes a short 


Gerder’s Husband.” Justin McCarthy’s “Il 
Bacio” is a very pleasant little love-story, in 
his best vein; and Eliza 8. Turner’s “A 
Little Story for Gentlemen” so effectively 
portrays the petty annoyances to which 
wives daily submit from the best of hus- 
bands, that it should reach with its whole- 
some moral every household in the land. 

Mrs. M. D. Brine is the author of “‘Fish- 
ing—May and I,’’ a charming little poem, 
accompanied by a very beautiful engraving. 
“October’s Song” is a very sweet and timely 
idyl by Constance F. Woolson; and Bayard 
Taylor gives us a third improvisation. 

The five editorial departments are well 
filled, ‘and the Drawer comes to us this 
month with the added charm of illustrations. 


ES 
Take Your Choice. 


Yoa can get the following pieces of new 
music by sending 30 cents to J. L. Peters, 
599 Broadway, New York, for the October 
number of Peters’ Musical Monthly, or the 
pieces may be had in sheet-form, (printed 
from the same plates,) at the prices an- 
nexed: Dead, but not Forgotten. Song and 
Chorus—W. 8S. Hays—40 cts.; Sweetest. 
Song and Chorus—H. P. Danks—30 cts.; 
Oh! give me a home in the South. Song 
and Chorus—W. 8. Hays—40 cts.; The 
Fortune Teller. Duet for Soprano and Alto 
—V. Gabuzzi—50 cts.; Gloria Patri in D. 
From Hayden—H. P. Danks—25 cts.; Iat- 
tie’s Waltz—Ch. Kinkle—35 cts.; Un Ballo 


Blossoms. Reverile—Ch. Kinkel—40 cts.; 
Praise of Woman. Polka Mazurka. Four 
hands—Pacher—35 cts. Mr. Peters will 
send, post-paid, five back numbers, Feb- 
ruary to June, containing over $20 worth of 
music, on receipt of $1; or, the four last 
numbers, July, August, September, and 
October, for the same sum. Address, J. L. 
Peters, Music Pubiisher, 599 Broadway, New 
York, 
SSS 
DIEDrP. 

At his father’s residence, in Baltimore, on 
the'24th instant, WILLIaM Watson SYTHE, 
in the 18th year of his age, 

These lines will carry sadness and grief to 
mauy hearts, not only in Baltimore, but here 
in Washington, and especially at Howard 
University, at which institution he was a 
student in the Law Department. He was 
the youngest student conaccted with ether 
of the professiunal departments of the Uni- 
versity, and, by his upright and manly con- 
duct, had made a host of friends, not only 
with Prof. Langston, in whose household he 
lived during torm time, but with the stu- 
dents, with whom he was a great favorite, 
and most active in all the college sports; 
he was a good student, and possessed 
the strong characteristic of a good, active, 
honest lad. He died of typhoid fever, after 
a brief iliness.of three weeks. Willie Sythe 
was the cousin of our friend Mr. William E. 
Matthews. 

—X—XX_ 
Senator Lewin Declares in Favor 
of Porter’s Election. 


PETERSBURG, V4., Sept. 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Index. ; 


Sim: I have recently received 
8. Senator, 





in Maschera—Aug. Pather—35 cts.; May | Posed 


be nullified by a Congress controlled by. 
Greeleyites, even out their eir repeal. He 


said ; . 
Mina most 8 aspaert Bhe the 
opposing parties appears eir declarations 
in relation to State rights. Both — 
strict and sacred regard to the just 
tions of State and National powers; but the 
ee “se gE ws re 
w partial rage, W 
of all citizens more secure} =. roaleed 
power ;’ whereupon they what they 
call State self-government. This raises the 
question whether that liberty and equality 
in civil, political, and public now guar- 
anteed by the Constitution shall be protected 
and secured by the powers of the National 
Government, or shall they be left to the ten- - 
der mercy of the States, The Republicans ‘ 
rely upon the Union to protect its citizens in 
every part of the country, where State gov- 
ernments cannot or will not afford ‘ 
The Democrats, while conveding the t 
to liberty, equality, and civil and poli 
privileges, but intending to take them from 
the colored race in the slave States by re- 
pealing the laws of Congress which now sus- 
tain them, have, throughout their resotutions, 
preserved ominous silence on this subject. 
It is true that they say they will maintam 
the Union, emancipation, and enfranchise- 
— var ae the Union ‘as it was,’ 
y emancipation they mean the 1 con- 
dition of slavery; this, with all Po nt 
upon the master, they do not desire. But . 
there 1s a system of enforced service which 
is not slavery, but is infinitely worse. They 
may maintain emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment in the legal and technical sense of 
these words; and yet, by local laws, they 
may reduce the loyal negroes to a condition 
little differing from slavery in fact. If they 
do not intend to put down the negro, why do 
theynot sayso? If they mean to secure and 
protect his rights, why did they not ayow 
their intentions? On the contrary, they an- 
nounce to all, that it is better to leave these 
rights to the care of the States rather than 
to that of the Union. They go still further, 
and regarding all laws thus passed for the 
protection of civil rights as mereusurpations, 
they demand ‘local self-government’—in 
other words, the liberty of the people in any 
part of the Union to govern themselves in 
their so-called domestic matters, according 
to their own will and pleasure; without in- 
thom from dopetving others of Gas tighten quer 
t v ers 
anteed to them by the Constitution aie 
laws of Congress. There was a time when 
the Democratic party weuld have — 
the country into a foreign war, sooner 
allow the most defenseless class of citizens 
to be robbed of its rights. The w in- 
flicted upon a few dozen of our sailors led to 
the war of 1812. They gloried in the bravery 
of Commander Ingraham, who, in 1853, 
trained the 


il 


protection is given by the flag 
Sy aenteed ot . eetr tife 
property, li or 
the cry is raised against the centralization 
Federal power! The old mania of 


gbee 


story—a French sketch—entitled “Madame | *! 


enforcing 
“You will ask whether such a scheme is 
practicable. Are the new amendments rati- 
fied? How can the secessionists awa) 


there any way, except by rebellion through 
which nyc be rendered of no value? | 
“Yes, gentlemen, while s 
t law of 


the United States, these — 
a Democratic majority ‘ongress. 
practically nullified. ‘The Democratic ps 
as a long head and 

It does rege KC ee iy 

not effect, if it could on political 
itself. It provides no 

or the rights it 

ights may be violated wi 


itality saw the first gleam of returning 
» as it glanced = Yas eee steel of 
yonets, when chivalry 
abandoned their ‘last ditch” 
“Wherever we find an overwhelming public 
sentinent oe O08 Pst the country, op- 
y pro of the Constitution, 


The magnificent pledge of nati 
signed by our forefathers to be a fi 
petual union, has been violated from 
the present hour. Had it been kept, 
would have been no war. Slavery 
have gradually disappeared. But ins 
this, the slave States denied us every 

e which, as they thought, would interfere 

th their interests. Those who sought re- 
dress were subjected to new and still 
outrage. Of what use was the C ; 
ih present tine, liberty of epeech, freedom 

e ent time, of s . 
of the , the rights of loyal men to prop- 
erty, liberty of life, cannot be secured‘in some 
parts of the Southern States, unless the arti- ._ 
cles of the Constitution arg made 
laws of and by 
authority. The Constitution without laws of 
Congress is as useless as a man-of-war with- 
out armament or ammunition. Strip off the 
laws which provide the means of executing 
the , fourteenth, and fifteenth ar- 
ticles of amendment, and you will 


all. 
“Take, forexample, the anti-slavery amend- 
' panied by legislation. 








ts may, " 


[Prom the New York Ladependent } 
The “Carpet-Baggers”’ and “State 
Rights.’’ 


BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 


— s. 

The political significance of the name car- 
pet- comes from its close connection 
with extreme doctrine of ‘State rights” 
which has cost uso much. It is character- 
istic of those who give the name and are most 
fond of using it rather than of the men to 
whom it is applied. On the merits or de- 
merits of the persons in the Southern States 
who are jo-eahed by way of reproach we need 
not dwell. There is great reason to believe 
that many have been the victims of much 
false accusation. On close examination, the 
charges made against them, as in the case of 
the late Goy. Bullock, of Georgia, turn out to 
be, ina great measure, unreal; in others, 
immensely exaggerated ; in almost all, ren- 
dered suspicious by the evident malevolence of 
their accusers, giving a false coloring to every 
report. All this is greatly aided by the pe- 
culiarities of their position. They are in the 
midst of enemies. They are connected with 
the remembrance of a cause most intensely 
hated. Their very presence is deemed an 
offense to Southern society. They have been 
naturally and necessarily prominent in the 
work of reconstruction, especially during that 
period when it would have been political 
madness to trust the government of those 
States in the hands of the rebellious element. 
They have been the special objects of Demo- 
cratic yituperation in the North. This has 
arisen from their unavoidable connection 
with that new class of voters at the South 
whom the Democratic party hates, more in- 
tensely, perhaps, than do the old slavehold- 
ers themselves. Repulican editors, too, with 
a spurious candor and a selfish affectation of 
independence, have joined in the clamor 
against these defenscless men. Such has 
especially been the course of the New York 
Tribune, It was deemed essential, doubtless, 
to the heartless outery it has for years been 
keeping up in respect to amnesty, and the 
view expressed, even during the war, and 
much more clearly since, that this most atro- 
cious rebellion was merely a political differ- 
ence—a right of separation, in fact, if the 
South chose to exercise it—involving no vital 
question of right and wrong. Though five 
hundred thousand lives had been sacrificed, 
there was no guilt anywhere ; or, if there had 
been any slight blame to be imputed, it at- 
tached as much to one side as the other. 
This might seem to have been a view hon- 
estly maintained, (after some senses of the 
word honesty,) and only showing a numbness 
of the moral sense of truth and justice. But 
later events may fairly lead us to modify that 
opinion. We would not be uncharitable to 
one whom we have long wished to hold in 
respect ; but it certainlf looks now as though 
this Tribune talk of carpet-baggers had been 
part of a deliberate calculation made one or 
two years ago, and directly looking to its edi- 
tor’s present position. 

It should be remembered, too, that those 
unsparing attacks have been made, for the 
most part, against men who had little or no 
means of defense. Few in numbers as they 
were and surrounded by unrelenting foes, 
their own means and those of the ill-treated 
race who naturally looked to them as friends 
were insufficient to maintain a newspaper 
press that might at all cope with the numer- 
ous papers of their rich and socially powerful 
adversaries. To this should be addded the 
fact, however we may account for it, that the 
telegraphic agents at the South seemed al- 
ways to be hostile to them; and, hence, 
those first reports whichever give the most 
permanent coloring to opinion were, in most 
cases,unfavorable. The desire to stand well 
with what called itself the élite of Southern 
society may have had an influence here ; but 
at all events, the combined effects of all 
these causes gave these Southern settlers a 


amendment may come to t. 
fourteenth amendment may, in like 
manner, be under foot. it deter- 
mines who shall be deemed citizens ; it with- 
holds from the States the right to make laws 
which shall abridge their constitutional privi- 
leges, deprive them of their rights without 
due process of law, or- deny them the equal 
protection of the laws; yet, if these States 
jars no such forbidden:laws, they may re- 
rain from passing rs by which redress 
from wrongs could secured. ‘They may 
refuse to enforce the laws they have. They 
may leave the life, liberty, and property of 
any class of citizens exposed without de- 
fense to the Golden Circles of the Ku-Klux 
Klans, * 

“The provision which declares that the 
public debt of the United States shall not be 
questioned, may also be easily evaded, in the 
absence of legislation of Congress. Suppose 
that that the controlling power in that body 
should fall into the hands of the secession- 
ists; they might refuse to make provision for 
paying it, or might so use the taxing power 
as to make claims against the Treasury of 
little value. The States and the Union are 
prohibited from assuming or paying any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of slaves. 
But suppose that the secessionists should 
regard their losses by the civil war, not as 
debts, obligations, or claims, but as injuries 
wrongfully suffered by them ; they might pass 
laws conceding gratuities or indebtedness to 
the injured pares, or they might at least 
allow to them Uixect or indirect advantages, 
equivalent in Value to the whole amount of 
their losses. 

‘Nothing short of legislation by Congress 
could prevent such evasions of the Constitu- 
tion. And ifthe Democrats should hold the 
majority of votes, they could easily find a 
way of rendering valueless and inoperative 
this supposed guaranty against payment of 
any part of the rebel losses by the war, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the comparatively small 
amount of the Confederate bonds. With 
equal facility the fifteenth amendment may 
be emasculated, It provides that the right 
of citizens to yote shall not be abridged on 
account of race, color, or former slavery. 
Lut that right may be abridged or denied on 
many other accounts. Thus the States may 
affix such qualifications for voting as will 
effectually exclude from the polls the colored 
race; for they may require all voters to be 
owners of any amount of real or personal 
estate, or to have any degree of education ; 
or they may require extravagant poll-taxes, 
as was recently done in Yazoo City. By 
these and by similar means they may exclude 
nineteen-twentieths of the poor colored citi- 
zens from the polls. In West Virginia an 
amendment of their constitution has been 
proposed excluding all colored men from 
holding offices of profit or trust. It has 
finally been defeated ; -but it received in sev- 
eral districts (says the Philadelphia North 
American) the full vote given for the Greeley 
Democratic candidate for Governor. You 
perceive which way the current is moving. 
"The Republicans gave freedom to the colored 
man as the glorious fruit of war; they gave 
citizenship and suffrage as the highest guar- 
anty of peace; but the fruit of war and the 
guaranty of peace may both wither and perish 
under the grasp of Southern Democracy.” 

——— &- o> 


“Big Injun, Mer’? 


On the 17th of August, 1866, the New 
York Tribune said : 

Doolittle, on assuming the chief stool in 
the Philadelphia wigwam, characterized its 
collected forces as ‘‘a body greater in num- 
ber and weight of character and brain than 
ever assembled on this continent under one 
roof.’”? Each Kickapoo. arising in a war 
council to address his filthy and squalid fel- 
lows invariably declares his tribe to be the 
en and most powerful nation on the 
globe, adding the inevitable sequence, *‘ Big 


North could not easily appreciate. The 
writer claims to have given a careful atten- 
tion to the subject, as a uational concern, 
and the result has been a strong conviction 
that this class of men have had a hard meas- 
ure dealt out to them by enemies at the South, 
and by ignorant or malicious writers in other 
sections of our land. The — injustice 
assumes a still worse aspect when we call to 
mind that many of them were members of 
our brave armies, who were sent there to 
subdue rebellion. Judge them by the laws 
of chivalry, and it may be said, in the bold 
la’ of Senator Ames, of Mississippi, 
that *‘ their swords have given them a title.”’ 
Yes, a better title than that of those who 
can ouly claim to hold their lands through 
the money of the nation they sought to <le- 
stroy. We will not allow that Mr. Greeley 
is more C 


eo e 

his same Doolittle presided over the Bal- 
timore Convention, and made the same Kicka- 
poo address there ; and he traveled the coun- 
try subsequently, talking to his tribe in the 
same diloquent way, until the exposure of 
the Times drove him from the field. But the 
chiefs of his tribe continue his remarks in the 
same strain. Not satisfied with the failure 
of Oregon, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Vermont, and Maine to fulfill their prophe- 
cies, they still talk of their powerful nation, 
even while it is dissolving under their hand. 
We have before us extracts clipped from Lib- 
eral papers within the past twenty-four 
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position of extreme difficulty, which we at the | POP 


—— 


‘there—a right equal to at least, if not better 
than that of those whose rebellion they came 
to put down. 

When this is universally and heartily ac- 
knowledged, then and not before shall we 
have peace—then and not before shall the 
chasms be filled. It will only be when one 
ee hg | level of right, individual and social, 
shall be felt to exist in every portion of our 
wide nationality. The word “‘carpet-bag- 
ger,” as now used by those who keep up e 
memory of “the lost cause”’ at the South and 
by Democrats at the North, is evidence that 
this chasm, however it may be theoretically 
bridged, is not yet practically closed. Such 
language is ominous of evil ; and those who 
are most fond of it show by the very fact that 
they are not yet to be entrusted with the 
government of the country or the healing of 
the national wounds. Before this is done 
they must ‘‘shake hands’’ with the negro and 
the ‘‘carpet-bagger,’’ as well as with the 
rebel. 

But these few men who have intruded into 
the South from the North, it is said, have 
combined with the colored population, and 
thereby produced voting by classes or en 
masse, Which is a sore evil. Granting this, 
however, the remedy is very simple. Con- 
sidering the relative positions of the “‘carpet- 
baggers’’ and the new voters—both of them 
surrounded by those who do not love them— 
to say the least, such a combination must 
seem very natural. If it is an evil, how 
shall it be dissolved? The Democratic ora- 
tors tell the negroes—at one time threaten- 
ingly, and then again patronizingly—that 
they should ‘‘divide their vote.’’ Now, since 
whatever interest they may have on one side 
or the other is a common one, it is not easy 
to see how this can be done, except by cast- 
ing lots. The advice, thus viewed, becomes 
ludicrous, There is a better way. The 
Southern rebels, too, vote almost en masse. 
Why not tell them to divide their vote? 
The superior intelligence they claim ought to 
make them see how much more “‘liberal’’ and 
‘*peace-making,’’ as well as manly, it would 
be to vote sometimes for open an frank Op- 
ponents who had chivalrously met them on 
the tield of battle than for a cowardly party 
who had ever deceived them. This would 
break up the evil of en masse voting. This 
would be a hearty handshaking. Let them 
do this, and the negroes would, doubtless, 
follow so noble an example. 


> a ee 
Greeley as a Letter Writer. 


When it was charged that Greeley’s South- 
ern tour was a piece of thin demagoguery, 
whose motive no man could fail to appre- 
hend, the philosopher repudiated the imputa- 
tion with virtuous scorn. It now transpires 
that his Southern trip was merely a regular 
number on a programme which he had delib- 
erately mapped out, and for whose fulfillment 
the sympathy of the Southern populace was 
very desirable, if not absolutely essential. 
One of the tricks which preceded his — 
age to the Mecca of a Texan cattle fair, 
was the writing of letters to prominent South- 
ern secessionists and virulent rebels, in which 
he offered his hand across the bloody chasm 
and slobbered the whilom assassins with pro- 
fessions of personal friendship and_ political 
palaver. One of these men, John C. Breck- 
inridge, assigns this shameless duplicity of 
the Democratic Presidential candidate-as the 
reason why he will support him. Breckin- 
ridge gives a portion of Greeley’s letter to 
him, written *‘ soon after the war’: 

He opened his mail one morning and found 
therein a letter in difficult chirography, which 
required some time to interpret it. It proved 
to be a letter from H. Greeley. Said Gree- 
ley, ‘‘ If I can be of any influence to you as 
a Republican editor, I will give you my help 
to return to the country, and take your place 
again in the ranks, where you legitimately 
belong, as one of the leaders of the Southern 
ulace.”? 

This deliberate treachery of Greeley as a 
Republican he has consummated with the 
same obstinacy which characterized Judas 
Iscariot ; and, the country will take care, 
with the same reward. Had he avowed him- 
selfa Democrat to these Southern leaders ; 
had he openly said to them, and said to the 


public at the same time, ‘‘I am no longer a 


Republican ; I am a Democrat and intend to 
unite myself with the Democratic party,”’ the 


consistency of his late conduct would be at 


least admitted, whatever else might be 
thought of it. But to have made confidential 
proclamations to Southern rebels, men who 
never expressed even a willingness to accept 


a pardon for their crimes against the life of 


the nation—that he, as a Republican, would 
give them his help to resume their old stand- 
ing as leaders of the Southern populace, not 





pristian and more tender than those 
who take a different view of this matter. In 
his lack of moral perception, he seems to 
forget that right and truth are above all, and 
that amnesty must be subordinate to that 
great constitutional aim, ‘‘ the establishment of 
justice.”” 

It should never be forgotten that the title 


of the “‘ carpet-bagger,”’ if any will abusively 


hours, claiming that in October they will 
carry Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Nebraska! We like this style of bragging— 
it looks so ridiculous. When, for instance, 
men talk of defeating Hartranft in Pennsyl- 
vania by 40,000, we know they do not expect 
to defeat him at all, or they would not place 
the figures so high that no one will believe 
them, even ifthey want to, Itis strange, by 


the way, when these boasts are made about | tnited States. The men who are most fond 


Pennsylvania, that none of these Big Injuns | o¢ 1445 : é 
’ ' using this opprobious name are those who 
talk of electing the Congressmen-at-large. | savocate the extreme doctrine of ‘State 


Yet, that they must do, if they would show Ata 19 ae eumeeated ideas are (demiical 
that the State is for Greeley. The vote on | 1ey grow from the same root. The insult- 


Governor is no test, for if Hartranft is de-|; ; : 
ae a . _ | ing epithet comes from the narrow idea that 
feated, it will be by the supporters of Grant ; the people of one State have no right in 


arid by men who will vote the balance of the 
: > : another, except as conceded to them by the 
Republican State ticket. Hence, how absurd |), ttor, "They are foreigners there until soci- 


to make that vote the test. And the fact 
P : ally acknowledged. They are treated worse 
that it ls made the test, is a virtual surrender than the trans-Atlantic foreigner. No man 


of the State; for if Schofield and his asso- calls Carl Schurz a “carpet-bagger ;” and 


ciates are elected, the State will go for ay : xq 
: artra Thi yet a citizen of the United States, having by 
Grant, even if H nft is defegted. This is the Constitution—to say nothin of the other 


so plain that it needs no argument. Repub-| title referred to—a right to all the “ privi- 


licans elsewhere will not be discouraged : 4s Peay: ily am 
therefore, even if a sufficient number of Grant esee og Pager orga gee cme ig — y 
: ; 


men should vote against Hartranft to elect business there, it is contemptously said. It 


Buckalew. But we have no fears of such a is the same doctrine which even the war has 


result. Our advices are every way encour-|, . 4 
aging. The utter failure of Liberal promises failed to beat out of the Southern or the 


80 far will cause distrust of them now. That 
we shall carry Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Nebraska by increased majorities, with 
the other States to which we are entitled, is 
as certain as the October sun.— Rochester 
Denoerat. 


‘* carpet-bagger ’’ shows that the great issue 
is not yet settled, asit ought to be. It brin 
up again the pivotal question on which, more 
than slavery itself, the whole controversy 
turned: Are we a league of States, or are 
wea nation. Whatever may be said in re- 
spect to other matters of local or general 
government, or of exclusive or concurrent 
jurisdiction, this question of citizenship de- 
mands for its settlement the unchallenged 
predominance of the one principle or the 
other. It seemed to be put at rest by Sec. 
II, Article IV, of the old Constitution ; but 
Democratic rule, as we all know, made that 
clause for a long time a mere dead letter. If 
we are a league of States, then there is no 
national citizensbip. Whilst preserving the 
outward relations of such an alliance, each 
portion of the league determines for itself 
who shall be its citizens, and what rights as 
such pore Bet possess, If wearea nation, 


~~ ee -  -——- 
The Tribune’s Campaign Sianders. 
The New York Times prints the ao 
list of libels upon the Administration an 
members of the Republican party put in cir- 
eulation by the New York 7ribune since the 
ning of the canvass, and successfully 
refuted by the parties accused : 
1. That General Grant was presented a 
cottage by Thomas Murphy. 
2. That General Grant was corruptly in- 
terested in the Black Friday gold conspiracy. 
8. That Mr. Andrew D. White, president 
of Corne}l University, was guilty of packing 
committees with a corruptintent during his 
Presidency of the Republican State#*onven- | then citizensbip in one part is citizenship in 
tion at Syracuse in September, 1871. every other, to be exercised according to the 
4. That Attorney General Barlow had | locai rules a impartially for all who 
entered into a compromise with the ring | are acknowledged citizens of that part, and 
thieves. in such a way as shall not be in conflict with 
5. That the President had bought up the | the full value of the = and wider rela- 
New York Staats-Zeituug. tion. This citizenship has now every sanc- 
6. That Speaker Blaine was engaged in | tion that can be conceded. We might say, 
bribing the voters of Maine, and that Maine |in the first place, that it enters into the 
will be richer by ‘‘ hundreds of thousands of | very idea of nationality, without formal ex- 
dollars ” for the late canvass. pression ; secondly, it was expressed in the 
7. That the proprietors of the Times had | old Constitution, though obscured by the fog 
entered into an nt with Connolly and | which an inconsistent doctrine of State rights 
Judge -MeCunn i?) for the distribution of | threw around it; thirdly, it was decided by 
Federal offices (! !). the sword ; and, in the fourth place, it has 
8. That the editor of the Times had been | been made clear, certain, and forever un- 
indicted by the grand jury in Kilpatrick's case. | challengéable by the late amendments, Every 
9. That the arrest of Lindsay was part of| man, in any part of the United States, has a 
adeep and dark conspiracy on the part of| right in every other part—the same right as 
the editors of the Times. those who may ha to be 
10, That General Banks’ brother bad been | part. He has 
removed from the custom-house by orders of | make it his home 
General Grant. has a right 
11. ‘That Henry Clews was concerned in 
the negotiation of railroad bonds whose . 
issue wag illegal, and whose character was | there, he 
fraudulent. lepakeouenoente, 7 
Russe}! Jones, of aa, though he had 
of Spee generations of 
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call him so, is by the Constitution of the | ? 


Northern Democratic mind. The very term | 


as citizens of the United States, is a portion 
of the Greeley record which it is interesting 
to know and valuable to preserve. 

Perhaps it will be necessary to deny on 
Mr. Greeley’s behalf that he wrote such let- 
ters. The Doolittle method of denial is one 
most to be recommended under the circum- 
stances. Mr. Greeley, after the manner of 
his chaste supporter of Wisconsin, should 
roclaim, first, that the whole thing is a lie, a 
wickel, villainous lie, that he never wrote 
such letters. Second, that those letters were 
strictly private and confidential, and that 
Breckinridge, in exposing his to public gaze, 
is an ineffable villain whom it were merciful 
to calla doubledyed knave, in the pay of 
Grant.—Chicago Post. 
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The Spirit of the Campaign. 





Is Greeley a Democrat or a Republican? 


Now, then, another word I want to say. 
The President elect, upon + em his oath of 
office and assuming the duties of his high po- 
sition, is and must be animated by the pur- 
pose to conduct his administration according 
to the judgment and‘the wishes of the party 
which brings him into power. Hence our 
history shows that a President elected upon 
Democratic votes conducts the Administra- 
tion according to Democratic usage ; a Presi- 
dent elected upon Republican votes accord- 
ing to the principles and usages sanctioned 
by his party. If this course be not pursued, 
if the President die and the Vice President, 
assuming the Chair of State, administers the 
affairs of the Governnient contrary to the rule 
indicated, he is charged at once, and justly, 
with Johnsonizing or Tylerizing his party, 
in other words still, he deceives those who 
have yoted for and elected him. If Horace 
Greeley be elected President of the United 
States, how is he, according to this ryle, to 
administer the affairs of the Government ? 
If Grant is elected, how is he to administer 
the Government? The former according to 
Democratic principles and usages ; the latter 
according to Republican. For the first will 
be elected, if at all, by Democratic votes ; 
the latter by Republican, and there is no way 
to dodge this proposition unless you make 
yourselves believe that the Democratic - 
ty, in its grand somersault, has become 
publican, and if Greeley is elected he is not 
elected by Democratic votes at all, but by 
Republican. And that is the way our good 
friend, Sumner, argues. ‘‘Why,’’ he said to 
me, “elect Horace Greeley; he is not a 
Democrat.” ‘But,’’ I said, “Senator, the 
Democratic vote is the vote on which he 1s 
elected.’”’. **But,’’ said he, ‘tthe Democra 
vote is no longer a Democratic vote; it 
is a Republican vote, because the great 
Democratic organization has been con- 
verted to Greeley.”” Now, I apprehend that 
I stand before Christians. Some of you are 
Baptists ; some of you are Methodists ; some 
shout; some 2 R= 3”? some do one 
thing, some another. Did you ever see the 

t Church converted as an 


Oaly One Vere Ago. 


Less than a year 
tor Trumbull delivered a speech before the 
Tiinois Republican State Convention, which 
commended the administration of President 


what political organization will be safest for 
American people? Hereafter where shall we 
look? Shall we look to that party which 
brought upon the Government civil war; to 
that party which ruined the credit of the na- 
tion, so that it could not borrow money at 
less than from 12 to 20 per cent. per annum ; 
to that party which inaugurated the doctrine 
that to the victor belong the spoils; that 
party which now desires further to depreciate 
the currency of the country by issuing mil- 
lions and millions more of it? Ifit is believed 
by the American people, no matter to what 
party they belong, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, that the Government of the country 
will be safest in the hands of those mien; 
that the men, many of whom sought to de- 
stroy the Government, will be more likely to 
preserve it than those who fought for its ex- 
istence ; that the men who ruined its credit 
will be more likely to improve it then they 
who, when it was ruined, have already re-es- 
tablished it to a great extent; if you look for 
reforms to them, thenit is the duty of the 
voter to go to the polls and yote with the 
Democratic party. But if the people of this 
country believe that economy has been intro- 
duced into the public service since the Re- 
publican .party took posession of the Govern- 
ment; if they believe that the Government 
is more secure, and the rights of the citizens 
better protected ; free speeeh and free press, 
in all parts of the land, better secured than 
under that organization, then it is their duty 
to vote with the Republican party. The ship 
of State, ten years ago, was crippled—it had 
been run upon the quicksandg and rocks, and 
was falling to pieces. The Republican party 
took possession of her. They have sailed 
her for the last ten years, not only over 
boisterous waves of political commotion, but 
through the terrific tornadoes of civil war, 
and they have brought the noble old ship 
upon a peaceful ocean, strengthened in all 
parts, magnificent in all her proportions ; and 
there she now rides in peace and prosperity ; 
and there is outside the Democratic party, 
beating around among the seas, driven for 
ten years hither and thither by every wind of 
passion, taking a new departure, and seeking 
to find the old ship. If you believe that they 
can man her better, and sail her more safely, 
put them in possession of her; but if you 
think men who saved her are the best to 
steer her safely hereafter into the heaven of 
peace and prosperously for the American 
people, then keep them at the helm. 
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Tue ‘Rev.’ C. W. DENISON proposes 
to sue the Hartford Post for damages in $20,- 
000, for libel. The National Baptist (Phila- 
delphia) gives a brief sketch of his career, 
as follows : 


** We observe that Charles W. Denison 
appears in the papers changing the Chief 
Magistrate of the country with habitual in- 
toxication. He appeals to Hon. Henry Wil- 
son for the confirmation of the statement. 
It will hardly surprise those who enjoy the 

leasure pf Mr. Denison’s acquaintance to 
lore that Senator Wilson denies all that is 
essential in the charge. Mr. Denison has 
not shone in the department of history. He 
has, however, had brilliant success as an 
author of fictien. At oné time the Baptist 
ministry enjoyed the privilege of numbering 
him among its members; but it became be- 
reft of this honor in consequence of the ac- 
tion of a council held in Boston, with whose 
doings Mr. Denison’s name was quite promi- 
nently connected. He was a chaplain in the 
army during a portion of the war; but his 
Official career ceased quite suddenly, and its 
cessation was announced in general orders. 
We are not advised as to the particular body 
of Christians of which Mr. Denison is now 
an ornament. Our Congregational brethren 
were favored with his allegiance some months 
ago, but he has had -time to effect several 
transfigurations since then,’’ 

>< 

Anecdotes of Daniel Webster. 
Mr. Webster was full of fun and humor at 
times, and when in company with a few inti- 
mate friends he unbent, and exhibited his 
wonderful versatility of talent, to the delight 
of all listeners. He had marvelous narrative 
powers, was a capital mimic, and imitated a 
broken dialect to perfection. He was not an 
unamiable man, and never said a malicious 
thing in all his hfe; but when perturbed or 
uncomfortable, either from indisposition or the 
effect of exuberant conviviality, he was as 
unapproachable as a porcupine, and often in- 
dulged in peevish exclamations and satirical 
remarks. 

I once heard him describe a visit that he 
made to the elder Adams, at Quincy, a few 
months before his death. The venerable 
sage, then ninty years of age, received him 
with cordiality, thanking him for his civility 
ju coming to'see him. He was lying in bed, 
supporied by pillows, a heavy plethoric man, 
inclining to dropsy, and drawing his breath 

vith much difficulty. He seemed to pump 
up his words, Mr. Webster said, from a great 
depth, and spoke in short sentences. 
*Tlow are you, Mr. Adams ?”’ inquired his 
visitor. 

‘*Feeble and nearly worn out,” was the 
reply. ‘che old tenement is in a state of 
dilapidation, and from what I can judge of 
the intentions of the landlord, he is not likely 
to lay any thing more out in repairs.”’ 

Meeting him at the Astor House in 184-, I 
mentioned that Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, 
lately Governor of Wisconsin, was dead. 
‘Ah! is Tallmadge dead? Well, all the 
tears that will be shed on the occasion lie in 
an onion.’ 

Managing politicians who assumed to con- 
trol the movements of the people were his 
aversion. Mr. Webster went down to his 
grave with the firm conviction that he ‘ad 
been defrauded of the Presidency by the jeal- 
ousy and intrigues of his rivals. He enter- 
tained no doubt that the great mass of his 
coun en were anxious to make him Pres- 
ident, but were overruled and thwarted by 
the party leaders. 

He accosted me once on Pennsylvania 
Avenue: ‘‘How long have you been in 
town ?”” 

** A couple of days.”’ 

‘* Why have you not been to see me ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know where you hve.’’ 

‘* At the old place, on Louisiana Avenue.”’ 
- Near the church on Sixth street ?”’ 

‘‘Ye3;3 directly under the droppings of the 
-onetu iry.’’ 

Rej ‘ning rather irrelevantly, I said, ‘1 
dial not know there was much sanctity in the 
Lop} ings from a Unitarian church.’’ 

‘*) sed the phrase as descriptive merely. 
ilave you seen Uncle Truman since you ar- 
rived.” 

[ answered in the affirmative. 

“*7. he now, as usual, responsible for all 
mankind?” 

I si | there seemed to be a heap of trouble 
on the old man’s mind. 

"2 last time I saw him,’’ said he, ‘‘ he 
fairly staggered under the weight of empire.’’ 
—*'An Old Stager,” in Harpey’s Magazine for 
October. 


~~ ~o <a Oe - -- 
{From the Memphis (Tenvessee), Republican.) 


The Situation in the State. 


For the Governorship, the } test will be 
wholly between the regular docknak of the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and 
would be foolish to ignore tle fact that the 
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Grant as eminently wise, patriotic, honest, | accord with the spirit of enterprise and pro- 
and economical, in which he said: ‘ Now, | gress which characterizes the North, and 

j leads to divetsified industry and increased 
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i Sd pegs blessing 
cratic ge born more than any 
t State, as a whole, except 


cannot do yeh big ripe, = both 
permanent o es in the way of getting it 
done. There is a Chinese enbadivanses— 
the old Greek feeling that all things and per- 
sons not Grecian were barbarous—inherent 
in Southern Democracy, that prevents them 
from pursuing a policy in good faith which 
will win the respect or.command the gid of 
any external agencies of progressive civiliza- 
tion. They talk imnnigration, but repel the 
immigrant; profess toleration while Ku- 
Kluxing their opponents ; proclaim a desire 
for internal improvements, but direct legisla- 
tion and foster public sentiment to slaughter 
financially every man outside their political 
ring who attempts any great enterprise of 
this kind. Finally and chief of all, they 
acknowledge the necessity of popular educa- 
tion, but in every Southern State where they 
have obtained power, their legislation on 
this subject has tended to embarrass where 
it has not entirely destroyed the schools. 
Mr. Brown represents this party, and what- 
ever may be his individual virtue or personal 
wisdom, he cannot rise higher than his party 
or accomplish more than his party permits. 

Mr. Freeman is the figure-head of the Re- 
publican party, which can do, and wishes to 
do, in education, in railways, in development 
of her fhines and manufactures, in the in- 
crease of her population, in the diffusion of 
political freedom and independence, just what 
Tennessee needs to have done to make her 
one of the foremost Commonwealths of the 
Union. arte he were, as he is not, vastly 
the inferior of Governor Brown, his adminia- 
tration would have to rise to the height of 
his ca By principles. Men, therefore, who 
desire fhe advancement of Tennessee, her 
increase in wealth, and her political pacifi- 
cation, will certainly vote for Mr. Freeman 
for Governor. 

The Republican candidate for Congress at 
large, has a less onerous work to do. He 
has all the general advantages arising out of 
the undoubted superiority of Republicanism 
over Democracy, to which we have alluded, 
but he has other igi both in the na- 
ture of the opposition to him and the reputa- 
tion which his service in Congress has given. 
Gen. Cheatham and Mr. Johnson will both 
continue candidates, and it is certain that 
while Mr. Colyer will scarcely be known in 
the Gubernatorial race, Mr. Johnson will 
cause great defection from the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress at large. This 
— increases Mr. Maynard’s chances. 

esides Mr. Maynard is the superior of 
either of the Democrats as stuff to make a 
useful Congressman out of. He has experi- 
ence and ability, the first of which General 
Cheatham entirely lacks and the second he 
has in only moderate degree. Mr. Maynard 
has wisdom and practicability, which Mr. 
Johnson never did have. Mr. Maynard 
would go to aid in the passage of laws to 
benefit his State. _Mr. Cheatham would be 
forced to spend his whole term in learnin 
how to act, while Andrew Johnson woul 
devote himself, mind and soul, to the fruit- 
less work of “‘ getting even’? with his Repub- 
lican opponents. His whole animus would 
be that of a bull in a China shop, the simple 
desire to pitch around and smash things gen- 
erally. This might gratify Andrew Johnson, 
the egotist, but would fail utterly to do an 

ood for the people of Tennessee. It wi 

e every way better then to send Mr. May- 
nard to Congress than either of his oppo- 
nents, and, as the fight now stands, there is 
a very good chance that he will be sent. 
Moreover, if Colyer is only smart enough to 
fasten himself on Johnson, so as to identify 
their two votes, Republicans have every en- 
couragement to believe that they will obtain 
executive control of the State. There is 
enough, at least, to prompt them to the 
strongest efforts for success. Let no vote 
be thrown away—none held back through 
fear that defeat is certain—work, watch, and 
hope, and keep on hoping until the last bal- 
lot is counted. 

~ <_< ao 
“Jalil Birds” as Candidates. 

The Tribune raises an objection to Mr. 
James O’Brien as being an unfit man for 
Mayor of the city of New York, because Mr. 
O’Brien, when some seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, committed an assault and bat- 
tery m an election row, for which he was 
convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary. 
In old times, having been a ‘‘jail bird’’ would 
be regarded as a serious objection, but in 
these days of progress and improvement it 
seems to be a passport to elevation and to 
the best circles. Mr. Greeley cooled his 
hecls behind the bars of Clichy in Paris, some 
years ago, where he learned the beauties of 
“bunk soup.’”? But nobody ever thinks of 
reminding the “later Franklin” of his dismal 
days in Clichy. The fact that Fenton was 
imprisoned in Albany by Justice John O. 
Cole for grand larceny, he having stolen from 
his own trunk a package of money entrusted 
to his own care by Mr. Yelverton, late Pres- 
ident of the Bank of North America, belong- 
ing to Erastus Corning & Co., of Albany, 
was never raised as an objection to Fenton 
by the Zribune. The Commercial Advertiser 
is not Mr. O’Brien’s champion for Mayor, or 
for any other office, but we beheve in fair 
Leet If the Tribune proposes to object to 
O’Brien because he was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for ba and Bc aeary and battery, 
we propose to object to Fenton bei e 
Greeley’s Recretary of the (aang Tam 
he he ero asa thief. Ifthe Tribune 
wishes to make a i ee of character 
between O’Brien and Fenton since they en- 
tered public life, we- presume the friends of 


favorably with Senator Fenton. If O’Brien. 
has stuffed bailot-boxes he never was charged 
with being an incendiary to secure a us 
insurance. We have never heard of O’Brien 
taking a bribe for his vote or his influence as 
Alderman—it is in evidence sworn to that 
Fenton did accept bribes while a member of 
Congress. And with all this record against 
Fenton, “the is an honorable man,”’ is ele- 
vated to the highest place in the land, 
(snakesisometimes craw] into eagles’ nests,) 
and is honored with a place at the family ta- 
ble with some of our merchant princes. 
This is the way big thieves are respected 
and honored by men who claim to set them- 
selves up as the elect of society. Is it any 
wonder that being ‘‘jail birds’’ is a passport 
to honor and place, when our so-called best 
citizens entertain men who go about with the 
brand of thief on their foreheads, and money 
obtained by corrupt purposes jingling in their 
pockets ?—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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Lady Jane Grey. 


Who does not remember the exquisite story 
of Lady Jane Grey? And yet it will bear re- 
ting. The eldest daughter of Henry Grey, 
uke of Suffolk, by Frances, spe of Chas. 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and his wife Mary 
Queen Dowager to Louis XIL. of France, and 
youngest daughter of King Henry VII., she was 
not more distinguished by her descent than by 
her extraordinary accomplishments ; and these, 
too, we are told, were not only great in them: 
selves, but adorned with such sweetness of tem- 
per and such innate goodnees of heart as ren- 
dered her the delight and wonder of all that 
kuew her. Her preceptor er, after- 


ph na ang gh ob 
ne in phlowophy: and Roger Ascham tells us 





ae the State of Tennessee, | all the 
ago, Sept. 20, ’71, Sena-| would be the utter destruction of the Demo- 


and that with as mach delight as some gentle- 
men would: @ merry tale in Boceace. Al'er 
salutation duty done, with some other talk, 
[ a-ked her why she would euch pastime in the 
park. Smiling, she answered me, ‘1 wisse all 
their sport in the park is but a shadow to that 


they never felt what true pleasure meaut ' ‘ And 
how came you, madam.’ quoth I, ‘to this dee 
knowledge of pleasure? and what did chiefly a 
lare you into it, seeing not many women, but 
very few men, have attained thereto? ‘I will 
tell you,’ saith she, ‘‘and tell ye a trath which 
Rani ye marvel at. One of the greatest 

nefits that ever God gave me is. that he sent 
me so sharp and severe parents and so gentle a 
schoolmaster. For when [am ia the presence 
either of father or mother, whether L. speak, 
keep silence, sit, stand, or go; eat, drink, be 
merry, or sad; be sewing, dancing, or doing 
anything else, i must do it, as it were, in such 
weight, measure and number. gven so perfectly 
as God made the world; or else [ am so sharply 
iaunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, presently 
sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, and 
otherways (which [ will not name for the honor 
{ bear them) without measure misordered, till 
the time come that I must go to Mr. Elmer; 
who teaches me so gently, so pleasantly, with 
such fair allurements to learning, that I think 
all the time nothing while I am with him; and 
when I am called from him, I fall on weeping, 
because whatever I do else is full of grief, trou- 
ble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. And 
thus my book hath been so much my pleasure, 
and bringeth daily to me more pleasure and 
more, that, in respect of it, all other pleasures 
in very deed be but trifles and very troubles un- 
to me.’’ ‘I remember,’’ on gy Sr woe “this 
talk very gladly, both because it is so worthy of 
memory, and because also it was the last talk 
that ever [ had, and the last time that ever [ 
saw that noble and worthy lady.”’ 

Poor med Jane! her mavelous accomplish- 
ments and her many amiable qualities were in 
some measure the cause of her melancholy end. 
They endeared her to her cousin, the youthful 
King Edward VI, himself a prodigy of learn- 
ing, who wasthus the more easily seduced by 
the crafty Northumberland to settle the rever- 
sion of the crown upon her, to the exclusion of 
his sisters. The story of her marriage to Lord 
Guilford Dudley, Northumberland’s fourth son, 
is too well known. ‘and now, alas!’’ says 





P 
O’Brien will show a record that will compare 


Ballard, *‘ she must soon bid adieu to the sweet 
delights of study and improvement of the mind ; 
for by the infinite ambition of her father-in- 
law, and the stupendous folly of her own father, 
she was violently pushed upon a precipice which 
proved fatal to her.. Soon after her marriage 
the | declined apace, and died on the 6ch 
day of July following, not without suspicion 
of poisoning.’ We will not dwell upon her 
brief day of mock thse 8 It may not be 
— known that the head of her un- 

appy father, Henry Grey, Dake of Suffolk, is 
now preserved in a tin case in the Charch of the 
Holy Trinity, Minories. The night before exe- 
cution she read a Greek Testament, and penned 
on the fly-leaves an admirable Latin letter to 
her sister, Lady Katherine. Bishop Burnet says 
she wrote thisin Greek. Ballard gives a touch- 
ing account of her death, and vites Fuller 
(** vg State,’’ p. 311) to the following effect : 
‘*She had the innocency of childhood, the 
beauty of youth, the solidity of middle, the 
gravity of old age, and all at eighteen! The 
birth of a princess, the learning of a clerk, the 
life of a saint, yet the death of « malefactor for 
her pxrents’ offenses."” Atthe scaffold she gave 
to Sir Henry Cage, Constable of the Tower, 
(who desired her to bestow some small gift upon 
him as memorial of her,) her table k, in 
which she had written three sentences relating 
to her husband in Greek, Latin, and English. 
The Greek to this effect: ‘‘ Thatif his execated 
body should give testimony against her before 
men, his blessed soul should give an eternal 
roof of her innocence in the presence of God.’ 

he Latin added, ‘‘That human justice was 
against his body, ut the Divine mercy should 
9e for his soul.’’ The conclusion was in Eng- 
lish: ‘‘That if her fault deserved: punishment, 
her youth at least, and her impradence were 
worthy of excuse; and that God and posterity 
would show her favor.’ Is there a heart that 
does not say amen to thia? 
—— > > + 


Why the South Sapporis Greeley. 





The following is good evidence of the feeling 
in the South. Read it and make up your mind 
as to the hand shaking policy : . 

[Frem the San Antonio (Texas) Herald of August 15th.) 


The war was an utter fuilure, yet, let us be 
true to ourselves and all is not lost. Long has 
the South lain bleeding, trampled under the iron 
heel of the Northern vandals who laid waste and 
despoiled our land, scarring and blightiug its 
fair face like fiends incarnate, during a barba- 
rous war, and robbing the le of their prop- 
erty and the producis of their labor then and 
since its close. In our abject degradation—in 
our deep humiliation—in the sore adversity 
which has been inflicted upon us, we have 
learned wisdom. The heroism, manhood, and 
chivalry of our people during the late bloody 
contest covered our arms with glory never hith- 
erto achieved in the history of the world; but 
we were too weak to stem the horded barbarism 
that posted upon us from the North. Not then 
should the appeal have been made to arms. 
The Southern freeman is a born raler! Our 
impetuous nature led us to abandon the cabinet 
for tlie contest. Northern hirelings were yet to 
be bought, when our great souls e dis- 
gusted—our hearts sick—with using such ignoble 
means to achieve our heaven born rights! That 
was our mistake—let us profit by the past! The 
same element in the North is to-day ready to be 
molded for use. Democratic politicians and dis- 
appointed Republican aspirants are ready to be- 
tray their party, sell their country, or even to 
barter away their interest in heaven for the sake 
of office. Disgusting as it may be for Southern 
gentlemen to soil their hands with such filth, let 
them remember the glorious result that is to be 
achieved, and consent to use this stinking debris 
of the wrecked manhood of the North, on the 
same principle that we would not réfuse to en- 
rich our worn out land by an application of 
manure. No dainty, fastidious, over-nice sense 
of honor should prevent us from taking advan- 
tage of the opportanity to lift ourselves from our 
resent depetaaion. 

‘*Every day ag ee intelligence of 
the increasing popularity of the Greeley ticket 
in the North, and with a determined, united 
effort on the part of the people of the South, the 
military despot of the White House will be de- 
avewed: But there are too many Southera 
gentlemen among us who oppose Greeley be- 
cause they think he will be no better than Grant. 
They are afraid, notwithstanding the latter's 
professions, to trust him. Such men surely do 
not understand the situation. The supporters 
of the Greeley ticket in the South do not pro- 
pose to trust its candidate. The electors chosen 
will not be compelled to cast their votes for 
Greeley. We make no idle assertion, but 
speak that which we know to be true when we 
say that ‘no candidate who is not true to the 
South will receive her electoral vote.’ The 
Greeley movemen!, if successful, will insure a 
Democratic House in Congress, This will be 
the result of the bargain between the Demo- 
crats and Liberals of the North, the former 
agreeing to support Grreley, while the latter 
are to help elect Democratic Con é 
Under such circumstances, if the Seether alan. 
toral vote sha!] be cast for some true and trasted 
man whose name has not yet been mentioned 
in connection with the Presidency, the election 
will be thrown into the House of nta- 
tives. Then the South will be safe. We know 
fall well how to deal with the Democratic leaders 
of the North. They have confidence in the 
leadership of the Southern States. We have 
but to assume a bold front, and 9g will again 
follow us like neglected curs that have found 
their long lost masters. No one need 
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axes, pointed daggers, and ced. batt = 
William I. died from a saddle-pommel being 
driven upon his big stomach—or, perhaps we 
should say, from his big stomach -having | 
driven against a saddle-pommel. William TL. gp 
it is ig wee from Walter Tyrrel’s arrow. 
Henry J. from much grief and more lampreys. 
Stephen from the lilac passion—which is a fine 
name for extreme colic. Henry If. from fever, 
brought on by rage. Richard I. by the arrow 
of Bertrand de Gourdon. John, from ae 
too eer 3 peaches, and washing them down wit 
too mach new ale—though peaches never«hart 
any one yet, and you can't eat too many of’em, 
save that they are so confoundedly costly; and 
had John joined the total abstinence soviety, and 
kept the pledge he might haye lived fi 

longer, to be anything but a blessing to bis sub- 
jects, particularly the Jews, to whom he was 
dentist in ordinary. Henry ITI. went off from a 
sort of fever. Radward I. (Longshanks) from 
dysentery and general weakness, which made it 
impossible to use his long legs either in walking or 
riding. Edward IT. was killed with a hot poker. 
Edward III. expired from a general decline, at 
the grandelimacteric. Richard [1.’s head came 
into collision with Sir Piers Exton’s axe, and 
so was clouted beyond repair. One authority 
says he died in Scotland, sake escaped from 
his English prison. Henry IV. died of white 
leprosy and ‘black care. Henry V. was killed 
by dysentery, after escaping the dangers of Azin- 





court, Henry VI. is supposed to have beea 
killed—some say that the Duke of Gloucester 
(who made himself Richard III.) tickled him to 





| assigned to Ferdinand 1, King 


death with his dagger—and others that he died 
of frenzy, on hearing some bad news, which was 
the more strange because he had seldom heard 
anything else during his life. Edward [V. was 
killed by women, wine, and war. Edward V. 
is said to have been smothered by his uncle 
Richard, who had pressing occasion for his 
throne —but the story rests on slender evidence. 
Richard III. died by the sword, on Bosworth 
field. Henry VII. was worn out by anxiety and 
trouble. Henry VIII. died from excessive fat. 
Edward VI. died young, from debility, 

I. from dropsy. Elizabeth from care, uneasi- 
ness, jealousy, and perplexity. James I. from 
tertian ague mental mortification. Charles I. 
met with a fatal accident; the edge of Greg- 
ory Brandon’s sharp broad-ase fel upon him 
between the head and shoulders, just at the 
— - = geaes his om ona — pene 

arles II. died from a exy; and so did 
his brother James IT. Mass 11. from eit 
box ; and her consort and co king, William IIT. 
from » complication of complaints, which the 
stumbling of his horse, whereby his collar bone 
was broken, brought to a crisis. Anne died 
from appoplexy, or from some similar complaint, 
brought on by indigestion, as she was a very 
— liver, and to a surfeit of black cherries 
1as been assigned the occasion of her dissolu- 
tion.. George I. died in a fit, in his cartiage, 
while on his way to his beloved Hanaver ; and 
George II. died even as suddenly, of a fit in his 
closet. George IIL.’s death was from old age, 
and a general decline of all ihe powers. 

George IV.'s death was immediately occa- 
sioned by congestion of the lungs, but he hs 
been much troubled by gout and dropsy, and 
other complaints. William IV. died from pan’ : 
cation of the heart, . Peete 

Kings are bbe human, and their so 
cannot keep off sickness, nor their divinity 
hedge ont death. We hope it will be very many 
years before any one, will be able to-speak-of 
the cause or occasion of Queen Victoria’s death.. 
So good a woman and excellent a soverei 
onght to attain to the high honor of having ’ 
longest reign of any sovereign in English his- 
tory. The longest reign in English hi is. 
that of George III., which lasted for about - 
three months over filty-nine years (1760-—1820,)_ 
The longest reign ia European history, so far.as 
wo can recollect, is that of Louis XLV., whiclr 
lasted for some months over seventy-two years 
(1648—1715.) The place‘of seniority has been” 
of the two’ 
Sicilies, but he reigned only sixty-six years 
(1759—1725.)—Boston Traveler. 

—— 


Offending Traitors. 


The State government of Maryland isintensely - 
Greeley Democratic. Maryland, like other 
States, had a number ot reginients of Union ~ 
soldiers engaged during the late war of the re. | 
bellion. The flags of the Union regiments, at 
the close of the war, were hong up in the Staté. . 
Adjutant General's office, at Annapolis, where 
the public could see them, and be reminded by - 
them of the doty of patriotism,4ind the sacri-. » 
fices by which the Union wae preserved and de- _ 
fended. Recently, since the nomination of — 
Horace Greeley, and singe the “shake hands - 
across the bloody chasm”? hum!ing was started, 
the Greeley State government 6f Maryland has 
ordered all these Union battle flags taken déwn, 
and boxed up, and packed he in an old fum- 
ber-room, used for storing old minskets and- - 
worn-out militia material. The reason assigned 
by the State authorities for this act is that ‘it 
is considered inadsisable by the display of the 
Union battle-flag to keep alive the memory ofa 
feutricidal strife, over which the wen of both 
parties are now willius to cast the veil of reeon- 
ciliation ;"’ or, in pliin language, the Union 
battile-flags are put ont of the way, 
sight of them offends t's Greeley ex-rebela? 

he plain ne of facts shows exactly the — 

spirit of the Gre@ley coalition, and precisely ~ 
what is meant by the Greeley idea of reconcilia- 
tion, and “shaking hands across the bloody — 
chasm.’’ It means that patriotism shall be for- 

otten, and only treason remembered ; that the ~~ 

nion soldiers and their flags shall be put out of 
sight and out of memory, and only the rebel 
flags and soldiers to be honored ; that whatever 
offends traitors shell be buried, but whatever. 
offends loyal men shall be honored. A triumph 
of the Greeley party would be followed all over 
the South by just such performanves as that in 
Maryland. Everywhere the 'ni»n flags would 
be consigned to the oblivion «-f the store-rooms, 
because the sight of them offends traitors. 
Everywhere the Stars and Stripes would be 
hauled down from over pablic buildings, because 
ex-rebels hate the sight of the old fag, No 
monuments to the memory of the Union dead. . 
would be allowed to be erected on Southern bat- . 
tle-fields, because ‘‘it is inadvisable to keep 
alive the memory of a fratricidal strife, over 
which both parties are now willing to cast the. 
veil of reconciliation.’”’ “And it would not be 
~_ a8 a Pee poy? to visit cae 
where he fought, or the graves of his comrades 
in the South, bosenne the sight of him, especial 
if he should wear bis old uniform of blue, 
offend the Greeley Confederates.— Detriot Post. 

—-—— ; 

—J. Mifflin Turner, United States consul at 
Monrovia, was refused admission at the Arlin 
ton Hotel yesterday because he is a co! 
man. The pretended excuse was that ‘**the 
house was full.’’ This istoothin. The A 
ton is not fall, and has not been full for: 
months. This hotel was patronized some time 
ago by the Government, and paid a large bill 
for the entertainment of the Japanese. [If its 
proprietors will insist upon intolerance of 
character in plain violation of the law, we insist 
that in future, when the Government has favors 
to bestow, it will patronize an establishment 
where ita servants and agents are not insulted, — 

Washington Republican. : 
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—Noting that the tide is setting heavily against 


Se ee 

Greeley in its own locality, as everywhere else , 
the Rochester + + Fa abe der of * 
this city, where one hundred and fifty meu are © 

~of them were for Greeley — 


fear to trust the heaven- j cla 
It is not proposed to: 


trust him. ‘Ihe success of the Greeley ticket | - 


means the restoration of the South to its former 


and greutuess. It means the restoration | misled 
ery. liberties. Then woe to the carpet-bag} * 


thieves and scoundrels who are cating up our 
are numbered !"’ 





The days of their hated presence | 
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NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


VISIONARIES AND BOLTERS. : } for mental discipline. A few moments’ re- 
And now. those who refuse to be duped by ficotion has sutficed him for an hour’s talk or 
jugglory, and to fon | 2 Gay's writing. Like all brilligmt chatter- 
we boxes, he has come to be ae, some 
persons as a philosopher, y others 
as a great Pe ad estimate, of course, 
being entirely accurate. The characteristic 
bias of his mind, however, is due not merely 
to his incessant translation of fugitive im- 
pressions into oracular utterances, but also 
to the position in which he has been placed. 
His relation to the events which he has had 
accasion to discuss has been such as neces- 
sarily to distort his vision, and to preclude 
all possibility of their correct and impartial 
appreciation. As the editor and proprietor 
of a great metropolitan journal, competing 
with the Herald and other papers, he has 
naturally seen these events in their sensa- 
tional aspect, with all the exaggerations of 
crude report. As a conductor of a partisan 
organ, he has apprehended them, in the first 
instance at least, as party capital and mere 
material for argument against his opponents. 
His position, therefore, has shut him out 
from that clear, calm, all-sided, stereoscopic | 
view of things on which both the man of ac- 
tion and the man of thought base their in- 
ferences and form their decisions. 

It is doing Mr. Greeley no injustice to say 
that with all his fussiness and indefatigability 
he has never seriously studied anything, and 
that his opinions, on political questions es- 
pecially, have almost always been hastily 
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spectacle just prescnfed of an open barter | 
of those principles for chances of success ; 
the popular conscience has been debased, tho 
fountains of intelligence have been 
contaminated, and the simple rectitude of 
the a aoe mind has been distorted by 
i to show that the cause of 
truth can be advanced by the methods of 
prevarication, and the interests of reform are 
susceptible of being served by the instru- 
ments of corruption. Moreover, the series 
of stratagems and core. S ergy “oy ex- 
traordinary combination between the sey- 
eral dioments of the Greeley party has been | LET ALL BE PEACE. 
brought about has established a precedent in| —The New York Daily Bulletin expresses | SA 
our national politics which is sure of being | the belief that the Government is preparing | Chartered by the Governm: a of the Vatied 
followed hereafter, if the present scheme /|a Mexican camp. A part of the programme | 
meets with success, Instead of open strug- | is said to be to sound the Mexican Govern- 
gics between great bodies representing au- | ment upon the proposition for a joint military | Banking Mouse 1507 Pennsylvania Avouus. 
tagonisms of principles, or even of passions | occupation of Tamaulipas and Fuevo Leon, | : 
and prejudices, our Presidential contests will with a view to the mutual protection of lives 
degenerate into games of chance, in which | and property of citizens of both countries, 
the cards will eertainly not be held by hon- | which in due time will be followed by nego- 
est men. | tiations for a transfer of the whole territory 
Senator Schurz has recently told you in | to the United States for a few million dollars. 
this hall that ‘‘ this period is pregnant with | 
' 


|. Pope's translation of Homer, book 24, } 
has the following: i 
Since Ulysses’ band 


oe the traitors, heaven shall biess 


a" 
across. tire blood y. chasm! 
the record of the east 
look of f none 
ish :a nation’s fearful spasm, 

Freedom, panting through the land, 

‘as atricken by assassin hand ; 

Clasp hands across the bloody chasm! 


= that through that fierce embroil 
Jand with blood was overflown ; 
Rebellion’s king, from bloody throne, 
Sent forth his — to —. 
In sanguinary letiers writ, : 
With pen nant from the pit— 
“Ponget if ye would not recoil. 


‘Clasp hands, but look not downward, pray, 
Into the dismal gulf below, 
That fiery, billowy flood of woe ; 
Turn from the appalling sight away ; 
"Twill brain distract and vision daze, 
The glamour of those turid rays! 
Clasp hands, but look not downward, pray. 


Not dowaward, if ye would not ken 
The Cerberus of that bloody tide, 
With hundred jaws distended wide — 

The monster Treason in his dei; 

The horror might your hold unclasp, 
Trust not the firmness of your grasp, 
Clasp hands with eyes averted, then. 





land, Z 
None now the kindred or the unjust shall | j 
own ; 
Forget the slaughter brother and the son ; | 
Each feture day increase of wealth will bring, 
And o’er the past oblivion stretch her wing. 
Long shall Ulysses in his empire rest, 
| His people blessing, by his people blest. 





persistent devotion to the cause of principle 
and right, and refusal to follow the treacher- 
ous and pusillanimous defenders in their 
devious courses, I bolt. And I decline to 
speculate how much good may, after all, come 
out of this deliberately organized evil. I 
cannot be brought to think that what is be- 
gun in fraud can end in honesty. I believe, 
with the old simple-minded historian, ‘* What 
is base in its inception is base in its out- 
come.’? While I am impressed as much as 
any one with the necessity of purifying our 
political life, I do not hope that this purifica- 
tion will be effected by filthy hands. How- 
ever urgent the demand for reform may be, 
I prefer to wait its accomplishment by agen- 
cies over which the men who took possession 
of the Cincinnati Convention have no con- 
trol. 

Judge Stallo then considered at length the 
| question of revenue reform, and the relega- 
| tion of that subject by the Cincinnati Con- 
, vention to Congressional districts, closing 
| this portion of his speech with these words : 
'** Under whatever light it is examined, the 


| ‘the New Nartoxan Esa will partake of a two- 
-3 Valional Savings Baak. ' 4 vatare—tent of an Advocate and an Edu- 
'estor. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
zen, independent of race, eolor, or accident of 
térth. It wil demand tke recognition of these 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, its 
| columns will be an especial medium for the 
| effective diffusion of right principles and mach- 
needed instruction, and for the inculeation of 
those habits of indusiry, economy, and self-re- 
liance which conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy te fres government, 
insuring in return blessings to the governed. 
While the editors of the New Nationat Era 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colcred, yet the colamns will be open for 
the disenssion of all questions of vital import- 
ance to the ngpesen Pgh of its citizens. Com- 
PRINCIPAL OFFICK, WASHINGTON, D. | Nameations suiao'e, for pablica:ion in these 
BRANCH UFFICES in all ibe ager ve ies | pecan A wisbesen cegphabee Ete S15 me se 
of the South and Southwest. | parts of the country, especially in the Southera 
tm} 


S:ates, 
‘this GRI 


STILUTION, established by the auihoriiy of | 
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Siates. 


Upposite the Treasury. 





| Deposits of five cents or any iarger amounts 
| received. 


| pice or CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
A | of five doilars or more. Ali depcstts payable o 

a s PSR E? ALS ¢ lepestts payabie on 
new formations, which need but the electric | The most important steel mine in the | demand, with interest due. Ail accounts strictly 


spark of an opportunity to spring into shape.” | esa sto prego: | gee bg ore WAS | private aud confidential. 
ape eR Ra pe | thrown aside as rubbish until a few years 

Speaking with all due deference, I may be | . , . ye 
~ —"* ‘tein | 2G0, When the proprietor found a Prussian 

permitted to say that it is not the electric | Co oineor who worked mines of th 
AILS ub : -1@ } ines of the same sort | 
spark of opportunities, but the electric spark | it Penis. "Th dren: 
>. : r sey“ 1sSia. e product is of great value 
s whic os about the crystaliza- - a , e 
of ideas which brings ab , | and of extensive use among iron manufe- 
turers. 
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~ a) Cae es 15 ~U $ Sa Qeraree > eye | 
And whoever | SAY NATIONAL SAVINGS iN- | 


sacrifices the faith in the force of those ideas | — 


sin ‘of ioirer Wladcakcal toran. THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The black flag of a traitorous foe 
Floats darkly down the dread abyss ; 
The eye bent chasmward cannot miss 

Its blood-stained folds ; no Lethean flow 
Can wash its hell-dyed colors out; 
The echoes of a fiendish shout 

Shall vibrate in the depths below. 


Should son bereft, or childless sire, 
As friend gives greeting unto friend, 
His hand across this chasm extend, 
With a forgiving heart’s desire, 
Let him of earthward glance beware, 
There’s precious life-blood flowing there, 
Feeding that fierce Tartarean fire. 


' 


Clasp hands, but, prithee, without fail, 
First close the avenues of sound ; 
For, issuing from that yawning ground, 
Comes up the piteous, sick’ning wail 
Of mothers comfortiess with grief, 
Of children crying for relief, 
Of prison-starved thousands ghastly pale. 


Clasp hands, but first exact a plight 
As solemn as the vow of Heaven ; 
Be sure the disinfecting leaven 
Of a repentant heart has quite 
Infused the treason and the blood, 
Cleansed as with purifying flood ; f 
Assured, clasp hands with heart and might. 


-_--—— 


Judge Siallo. 


Reasons of a True Reformer for Repudiating 
the Democratic Nominee. 


[Special Dispatch to the New York Times j 


Sr. Lous, Sept. 16.—Judge J. B. Stallo, of 
Ohio, to night addressed an audience of 2,500 
in this city, being introduced by Colonel T. 
T. Gantt, one of the most prominent Demo- 
crats in the State. Judge Stallo, who was 
foremost in the reform movement until it cul- 
ininated in the absurdity of Greeley, was fre- 
quently applauded during the course of bis 
remarks, and most heartily when he scarified 
the Philosopher most mercilessly. 

Ater alluding to the origin of the Reform 
movement and the Missouri platform, the 
speaker proceeded to allude as follows to the 
apologies made for Greeley’s nomination : 

Not one of the Greeley orators is at pains 
to refer in detail to the proceedings of the 
Cincinnati Convention; they all content 
themselves with saying that the reform 
movement, by reason of its strength and 
spontaneity, swept beyond the limits of its 
original conception, or that the nomination 
of Mr. Greeley was one of those extraordi- 
nary, if not miraculous, events which can 
only be accounted for by the widening of the 
scope of human endeavor by the interposition 
of Providence, of which history is said to 
offer 30 many examples. This reference to 
mysterious, natural or supernatural agencies 
is not uncommon ; but it is not always satis- 
factory. When acity is visited with a fatal 
epidemic, the inhabitants «re asked .to bow 
to the inscrutable decrees of Providence ; but 
it is sometimes useful to inquire how much of 
this providence stands for filthy alleys. and 
foul air, or for unripe pears and rotten apples 
of which people are somctimes foolish enough 
to partake when these abominations are of- 
fered to them on a plate labeled “‘ the only 
thing attainable.”” And when I am asked to 
recognize an act of Providence or the result 
of an uncontrollable popular instinct in the 
nomination of Mr. Greeley, I ani curious to 
know what part of this providential dispen- 
sation means Alexander McCiure and Gratz 
Brown, and how much spou-aneous popular 
instinct is represented by Waldo Hutchins, 
John Cochrane and the men who followed 
them from New York an Philadelphia, or 
came at their bidding from Chicago. Right 
here it may be worth while to state the ex- 
act facts—facts about which there can be no 
dispute, for they are the facts of very recent 
history, and are attested hy the knowledge of 
a thousand witnesses no less than unques- 
tionable documentary evidence—on which 
depends the real import and value of the 
phrase that the movement which resulted in 
the nomination of Horace Greeley had in it so 
much healthy popular life and vigor that it re- 
fased to be “hemmed in by the details of a 

litical reform programme formed by its first 

aders.’’ 
CHARACTER OF THE CINCINNATI CONVEN- 
TION. 


The men who appeared at Cincinnati on 
the Ist of May came in response to a call 
addressed in terms to those only who con- 
curred in the propositions of the Missouri 
platform. One of these propositions <e- 


basis. Efforts wete made, indeed, t» induce 
the Missouri reformers to widen the call so 
as to admit the friends of Mr. Greeley and 
others, but these reformers were at that time 
80 impressed with the impropriety of sacri- 
ficing the strength of principle to the strength 
of numbers, they were so fully in accord with 
the noble words of Senater Schurz which I 
read to you a moment «az, that they refused 
to admit any one to the halls of the conven- 
tion who had not, in writag, by affixing his 
signature to the Missoun ceclaration of prin- 


? 


mande:] a reduction of the tariff to a revenue | 44 oppor which it may take more than one 


tariff plank in the Cincinnati platform is an 
unmitigated sham, and the admonition ad- 
dressed to us by the Greeley orators to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
the nomination of Mr. Greeley for the elcc- 
tion of revenue reformers to Congress-——to 
fire our guns after they have thoroughly 
drenched our powder-—an unparalleled au- 
daciiy.”’ 

Tn regard to the dangers of the new coa- 
lition, the Judge drew a strong picture: 
** Democracy has-been stripped of all princi- 
ple; Republicanism has been voided of all 
moral sense, and material has thus been re- 
gained for the organization of a party which 
now claims the right to beaz aloft the stand- 
ard of political reform! Is it tobe wondered 
at that the worst men of both parties ai 
once, as if by magic, rose to prominence in 
this new organization; that the Ben. Woods 
appear as the first Vice Presidents of the 
Greeley ratification meetings, and the John 
Cochranes as the diplomatic agents of the 
‘reform’ nominee for the Presidency of the 
Greeley conventions ?”’ 

CLASPING MANDS ACROSS THE 
CHASM. 


Those who advocate the election of Mr. 
Greeley in spite of the irregularity, as they 
are pleased to call it, of his nomination, in- 
sist upon the urgency of effecting a'recon- 
ciliation between the North and South, and 
a renationalization of those who were lately 
in arms against the Union. The late rebels, 
it is said, in offering to vote for Mr. Greeley, 
extend their hands across the bloody chasm, 
and it would be unpatriotic -on our part to 
reject it, 

I need not say that every sincere effort to 
bring about a restoration of fraternal feeling 
and good will between all the citizens of the 
Republic has my hearty sympathy. Andifa 
clasping of hands across the bloody chasm 
promises in the least to contribute to this 
restoration, I am willing to waive my preju- 
dices against dramatic performances of this 
sort, in spite of the —— failure of similar 
efforts in the past, the last of which was 
made, I believe, under the auspices of Sena- 
tor Doolittle, some years ago at Philadelphia. 
But between whom is the restoration of good 
will to take place? Who are the parties to 
be reconciliated? Obviously those who 
sought to destroy the Union during the late 
war on the one hand, and those who were 
intent on maintaining it at all hazards on the 
other. Will these parties be truly repre- 
sented, will their reconciliation be appropri- 
ately symbolized, if the hand extended across 
the bloody chasm from the South is clasped 
by the Presidential non:inee of the old Dem- 
ovratic party, even if that nominee be Hor- 
ace Greeley? 

Let not the men of the South be deceived! 
Reconciliation with the North means recon- 
ciliation with the new order of things estab- 
lished by the war, and thorough acquiescence 
in the equal rights of those whom the war 
has. liberated. An effectual destruction of 
the antagonism between those who were op- 
posed to cach other in that war involves, 
above all things, a fusion of the political an- 
tagonism among the races at the South. And 
whatever tends to perpetuate this antagonism 
is an omen of hostility, and not an augury of 
peace. Nothing could have been more un- 
fortunate, in any aspect, than a re-establish- 
ment by the Southern whites of their relations 
with the Democratic party, however sincere 
they may have been in their adoption of the 
first two resolutions of the Cincinnati plat- 
form. There was no garb more inappropriate 
in which they could have clothed deiaatiecs 
in making their professions of renewed alle- 
giance to the Union, and of devotion to the 
freedom of all men, than the old uniform of 
the Democracy. For itis not sufficient for 
them to be sincere; it is necessary also that 
they sheuld be trusted, or at least give no 
just charge for distrust. Will the emanci- 
pated slaves aecept the invitation of their 
former masters to co-operate with them for the 
restoration of the Sonth to the enjoyment of 
self-government and constitutional right if 
the invitation is extended to them in the 
name of the old party whose sole meaning to 
them is slavery and uppression ? 

If there was anything which those who aim 
at the pacification of the South, and the 
restoration of mutual confidence and good 
feeling among all the citizens of the Republic 
ought to have avoided, it was the establish- 
ment of party lines upon the lines of color 
in the Southern States. And for this reason, 
even the momentary use of the Democratic 
organization fur any purposes which the re- 
formers had in: view, was, in my judgment, 


BLOODY 


| Presidential election to retrieve. a 
It ought to be said, in this connection, 
that, irrespective of his position as the offi- 
cial representative of the Democratic party, 
Mr. Greeley is a very unfit person to perform 
the gogo | of clasping hands with the 
South in behalf of the Unionists of the 
North. For, if any understanding is to be 
brought about, it ought not to have in it the 
germs of a bew misunderstanding. And, 
whatever may be Mr. Greeley’s sentiments, 





ciples, pledged his honor as a man and a 
citizen that he concurred in that declaration. 
So the convention was organized, It sat | 
three days; and on the second day its mem- |} 
bers passed a resolution in which they de-| 
poms that there were irreconelable ditler- | 
ences between them as to one of the propo- 

sitions of the platform, without a concurrence | 
in which they had no right whatever to be} 
there, and that they felt constrained, there- 

fore, to remit it to the Congressional dis- 
tricts. And feeling, probably, that such an | 
asseveration was very necessary, Uiey added 

that in these diiferences they weie not only 

irreconcilable, but also houest. That is to} 
say, these champions of reiorm declared in | 
the very character of cxistence as an organ: | 
ized body, that'a majority of them had stolen | 
into the convention by a breach of faith, and | 
that they had begun the werk of reform by | 
ignoring the ordiuary canons of truthfulness, ; 
and absolvinz thevselves from: the common 
obligations of faith among men. That was 
the ‘“‘declaration of indepeudence” which 
was the theme of so much eloquence in a late 
speech of Senator Schurz, It was a declara- 
tion of independence indeed, but of inde- 
pendence, not from party fealty, but from 
fealty to plain truth and simple honor. 
Having issued that declaration, they were in 
a fit condition to nominate Horace Greeley 
as the.candidate of the reform party in its 
newer and more brilliant aspect, and to go 
before the convention .of the Democratic 
party, soon to be held, in order to see whe- 
ther that convention was ready to qualify 
itself for een ir eget Hn by 
pringiples which they reserved the 


oe eg 


Bent day at 





| Which constituted their justification of the 


; endurance to such a degree by the length of 


jularity to the fact that for more than thirty 


pen evar sings, Me. Greele 


there is evidence in the utterances of prom- 
inent Southern men before Mr, Greeley’s 
nomination at Baltimore, that many of them 
look upon him as the advocate of a theory 


late war, and that his election to the Presi- 

dency imports to them promises which can- 
not and cusht not to be fulfilled. 
HORACE GREELEY! 

Gentlemen, I have taxed your powers of 


my remarks that I cannot think of detaining 
you by av extended discussion of the per- 
sonal quatitications of Horace Greeley for the 
office to which he aspires. Mr, Greeley has 
lived under the eyes of the pubtic more, 
probably, than any other man of nete in this 
country, aud there can be no great difficulty 
of forming a correct estimate of this char- 
meter. 

Mr. Gvecley owes his conspicuity and pop- 


years he has been the principal editor of one 
of the leading journals in the metropolis of 
the country. The necessities and opportu- 
nities of this position have developed, to an 
extraordinary degree, his natural versatility 
of intellect and volubility of speech. A few 
weeks ago the New York 7rioune published 
a communication from a gentleman who em- 
ployed Mr. Greeley as a compositor shortly 
after his arrival in New York. One of the 
characteristic facts mentioned in this com- 
munication was that, however assiduously he 
was at work, an- uninterrupted stream. of 
words ran from his lips. That stream has 


bit ve 


ments have been thrown 
‘lof their natural 


and thoughtlessly formed. The consequence 
which has been attached to these opinions, is 
chiefly due to the fact that for many years, 
he has been the most prominent indicator of 
political meteorology in this country. When- 
ever there has been a great popular commo- 
tion, he has been shouting in the front; 
whenever the public mind has been aglow 
with a new idea or a new conceit, the edi- 
torial columns ofthe Tribune haye been at 
the point of incandescence. 

To those who bear these facts in mind, 
Mr. Greeley’s peculiarties—his intellectual 
giddiness and extravagance, his political 
quackery and vulgar faith in legislative speci- 
fics for all the ills of society, his dogmatism, 
his intolerance of dissent, the intemperanco 
of his language, &c.—are no mystery. One 
of his peculiarties is worthy of special men- 
tion—his abhorrence of systematic know- 
ledge. He has a standing grudge against the 
multiplication table and the first book of Eau- 
clid. Heis the personal enemy of the logical 
rule respecting the distribution of the middle 
term, and I make no doubt that he charges 
it with inherent villainy whenever he is alone 
in the woods at Chappaqua, beyond the super- 
vision and control of the politicians who see 
to it of late that he does not speak his mind 
on certain things within hearing of his ene- 
mies. Heis sincerely of the opinion that the 
axiom according to which action and reaction 
are equal and contrary—a principle which 
has an application to other things than me- 
chanics—is in the pay of English capitalists. 
He has a form of syllogistic reasoning entire- 
ly his own, his syllogism consisting of a broad 
assertion of the things to be proved as the 
major premise, a ringing imprecation as_ the 
minor, and a bold charge of venality or idiocy 
against his antagonist as the conclusion. 

I have already said that Mr. Greeley is a 
philosopher; his latest surname, I believe, is 
the “* Sage of Chappaqua.”’ His title to the 
distinction rests not only on his omniscience 
and volubility, but also on certain dogmatic 
brevities which his admirers have lately been 
at pains to collect. One ofthese is the well- 
known dictum: ‘* The true way to the re- 
sumption of specie payment is to resume,’’ 
which is a short refutation of the common de- 
lusion that to pay a debt you must have 
something to do it with. Another of his 
pithy sayings is, “* Go West and take a farm’’ 
—an admonition addressed to those who flock 
to the cities fur remunerative employment ia 
some branch of “‘ diversified industry,’’ after 
he has helped to saddle the farmer with all 
the burdens of the protective system. His 
most pregnant apothegm, perhaps, is the 
famous ‘* Root hog, or die,’”? which, however, 
has no application to the Pennsylvania iron 
master. 

There has been much discussion of late as 
to Mr. Greeley’s honesty, the doubts respect- 
ing it arising chi@fly from his associations. 
No one, I presume, suspects him of coveting 
his neighbor’s chickens, or of his purse. But 
persons of his peculiar mental constitutio 
are rarely without a crook in their moral na- 
ture, and Mr. Greeley is not an exception to 
the rule. ‘The character of his intrigues 
shows that it did not require much bending 
to make him a successful New. York politi- 
cian. It is certain that he lacks one of the 
highest attributes of honesty—the habit of 
saying what he means, and meaning what he 
says. If he had possessed this attribute, he 
would never have signed and published the 
letter I have referred to, wherein he ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the principles of 
the Missouri declarations, one of which, at 
least, he heartily detested. 

Those who insist, with so much earnest- 
ness, upon Mr. Greeley’s devotion to princi- 
ple ought to recollect the part he bore in the 
Chicago Convention in 1860, and the efforts 
he had previously made to secure the Presi- 
dential nomination to Mr. Bates, a gentle- 
man belonging to a political school which 
Mr. Greeley had denounced in the most un- 
mensured terms. 

Mr. Greeley is cyedited, and I believe 
justly, with a certain natural softness and 
kindliness of disposition, evidenced by nu- 
merous acts of benevolence and generosity. 
This Benevolence is, no doubt, one of the 
sources of his popularity, and has drawn to- 
ward him many persons who have little sym- 
pathy with his crotchets and vagaries. But, 
unfortunately, this softness has also brought 
him into relation with a multitude of unprin- 
cipled schemers, who have constantly used 
him for purposes which are the reverse of 
patriotic. And I was not in the least sur- 
prised when I found that as soon as the 
Democratic politicians who regard parties as 
the mere machines for the distribution of of- 
fice and plunder looked beyond their own 
party for a Presidential candidate, their 
choice instantly fell upon Mr. Greeley. 

While Mr. Greeley has for years been no- 
toriously the centre of a group of political 
jugglers, he has naturally been out of all re- 
lation with the sober intelligence of the 
country. Nearly all the men who have dis- 
i tinguished themselves by the inculcation of 
! the simple doctrine of econoniic science as 
| they are now recognized throughout the civ- 
ilized world have been the objects of his 
vituperation and attack. And one of the 
things about which I should be curious ia the 
event of his election would be his selecting of 
a person for the office of Sccretary of the 
Treasury. There are apprehensions—how 
well founded I know not—that the coming 
man for this place is Renben E. Fenton, who 
has lately distinguished himself by discussing 
the financial affairs of the nation. 

It is impossible to say what the election of 
Mr. Greeley as the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party, and of such men as’‘Fenton and 
McClure, would portend to the fortunes of the 
nation. I know it would not portend purity 
and reform, and I fear that it would not por- 
tend order awd peace, 

PEMORALIZATION OF REFORMERS. 

Right here, I ought to say, in frankness, 
that, even if { did not apprehend incalcu- 
lable peril from the ascendency of an organi- 
zation of which Mr. Greeley ia the head and 
the Democratic party the body, I should still 
look upon Mr, Greeley’s nomination at Cin- 
chmati and Baltimore as a misfortane. It 
is one of the wise sayings of Lord Bacon 
that trath emerges sooner from error than 
from confusion ; andI believe that the resto- 
ration of good government in this country 
is hindered far more by the confession than 
by the errors and misdeeds prevalent in our 
public life. And this c on has become 
next to hopeless, in consequence of Mr. 
Greeley’s nomination as the candidate at 
once of the reformers and of the Democratic 
ety. Citizens have been crowded beyond 

control of their beliefs, the. sea ele- 








to a trust in ,the efficacy of cunning machin- 
ations is certainly not in league with the | 
tendencies of natural development. } 
Finding myself under the control of con- | 
victions such as those to which I have this 
evening given imperfect utterance, I cannot 
co-operate with the reform movement in ils 
present phase, and give expression to my 
dissatisfaction with the Republican party or | 
with Gen. Grant by voting for Mr. Greeley. | 
I cannot accept the result of the Cincinnati | 
Convention either as an adequate realization | 
of the aspirations of the people for reform, ; 
or even as a part fulfillment of the hopes | | 
had cherished in its behalf. <As I said in a | 
recent letter to a friend, 1 am unable to ac- | 
cept a lie as the first installment of a truth, | 
or a base trick as part payment of a debt of | 
honesty. I do not believe that the election | 
of Mr. Greeley would be a step in advance | 
toward anything which is desirable in our | 
national ailairs. I am wholly at a loss how 
the promotion of a ferocious protectionist to | 
the Presidential office can tend to promote | 
the cause of revenue reform, or an Adminis- | 
tration deriving its wisdom trom the Sage of | 
Chappaqua and its impulses and inspirations 
from the old Democratic party can pave the 
way for reform of any kind. And if I am | 
exhorted that sensible and practical men 
accept with resignation what is attainable, 
and make the most of it, L can only answer 
that this admonition impresses me very much 
as amariner among the breakers would be 
impressed by the advice to throw his com- 
pass and sextant overboard, and to run his 
vessel on the nearest reef, that being the 
only landing place immediately within his 
reach. I mean to retam my grasp of the 
helm and to keep my eye on the direction of 
the needle. There is something che attain- 
able for me in this Presidential canvass than 
success in electing my candidate, and that is 
the maintenance of the integrity of my pur- 
pose and the preservation of my faith that 
the ouly way to reach the right end is to 
persist ia traveling the right road. My vote 
this fall will not, in all probability, help to 
make the majority of the successful candidate 
more imposing, or the minority of the de- 
feated candidate more respeciable. I have 
striven to the last with a few friends to place 
a candidate in the ficld around whom the 
friends of true reform could rally, if not with 
the hope of carrying the standard of our con- 
victions to victory, at least with the resolu- 
tion to bearit steadily aloft. We have failed, 
and I cheerfully bear my part of the obloquy 
which, in the eyes of those who march in 
front of a crowd, attaches to our failure. And 
I ain happy to know that in all parts of the 
country there are brave and thoughtful men 
who take courage from their abiding faith, 
and who, like myself, are of good cheer in 
spite of our apparent discomfiture. They 
know that though they cannot elect a Presi- 
dent, they can keep the clear note of truih 
vibrating in the air, and hold the fervor of 
their devotion to ils cause undiminished, in 
their own hearts at least. 
“o-oo a oe - 
Eienry Ward Reecher’s Way to 
} Keep Sunday. 


The Lord’s day is a good day which to 
learn to love your neighbor as ourself. I do 
not think it is a great sin if your neighbor has 
his side door open on the Sabbath day for you 
to walk across the lawn and sit on his porch, 
and talk with him of things seemly. I think 
the Lord likes that. I do not think that if 
your household is more radiant, and your 
children wake up and say (as I never did) 
‘Thank God it is Sunday!”’ I don’t think 
that if you make it the best day of the week, 
and your children are good natured and joy- 
ful, that they are any the worse.* * * I be- 
lieve in making the holes for the buckle a 
little lower down. Let our Lord’s day be a 
church day in the morning, and a family day 
the rest of the time. I think that we sate | 
too much. I think that we overteach and 
overtax in the Sabbath school. I think we 
are making the Lord’s day laborious. 

I do not think that we use Sunday enough 
to make the family finer, sweeter, more com- 
pact, more homogeneous, more social and so 
more religious. I see many, many men_who 
come to church stern and stiff. ‘They would 
not for all the world ride in a car on a Sun- 
day—no; nordo anything at home that made 
them agreeable—no! do not hold up their 
way of keeping the Sabbath as a model, Sun- 
day is a day of household love. It is a day 
of family reunion. Itis a day im which the 
children ought to feel that their father and 
mother never were 80 handsome befere, and 
never so good. It is a day im which every 
part of the household should, at the going 
down of the sun, be able to say, ‘* Thank 
God for this open door of heaven, which has 
poured out so many happy hours on us.’’ 
<9 <> 

The Largest Telescope. 

Henry Day writes to the Aerangelist: Mr. 
Leander J. McCormick, of Chicago, of the 
firm of C. U. McCormick & Brother, of Reap- 
ing Machine notoriety, ordered of Messrs. 
Clark & Sons, in July, 1870, a telescope of 
twenty-six inches aperture, which is larger 
than any telescope in the world of that kind- 
This telescope is to be presented by Mr. Mc- 
Cormick te-the Washington and Lee College 
of Lexington, Virginia, situated in his native 
county. After this instrument was ordered, 
the Government of the United States also or- | 
dered of Messrs. Clark & Sons a telescope of 
twenty-five inches aperture; but having as- 
certained that the Messrs. MeCormick had 
ordered one of twenty-six inches aperture 
they changed their order so as to have one of 
the same size, in order that the Government 
should have an instrument equal to the largest | 
in the United States, The McCormick tele- | 
scope will be finished before that of the 
United States Government, and will then be 
the largest in the world. The Government 
instrument, when finished, will be equal to it, 
The comparative sizes of the great telescopes 
of the world are as follows : 
McCormick Instryment...------- 
London... 0.2... geeeeeccserecers 
Chicago... occ ed cae ees 
Cambridge, United States...-..-. 15 
Pulkova, Russia. 4 .....---++++0+ 15 
Mr. McCormick {proposes to present this 
telescope, and t a large transit instru- 
ment and a yariéty of other instruments 
necessary to thesueccessful working of so 
large a telescope, to the college. 
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the Liberal Democratic 
brother of John Brown’s 
o¢laimed that he and all 
Greeley. John Brown, 
wotami ogee If, writes 
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| course, in advanee, $80, 


Howard University, 
Iie 73. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins September 17; Tuition and | 


Room free. 


LAW DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins October 7; Tuition, $50; 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Year begins Oeloher 9; 

st 5.30 o'clock P. M. Pees: Matriculation, $4; 
Course of Lectures, 2160. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 


year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 10. 


? 
‘ 


REPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; ‘Tuition, $9 per 

year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 

tember 9 and 10. 


NORMAL DEPARIMENT. 

Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 

year. Appticants for ad: 
tember 9 an 10, 


JOHN A. COLE, Seoretary. * 
sep5- Gt 


GILBERT HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 


pr 

The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of wil the principal Mineral 
Springs, Stuated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the. Baptist Church, one of the mest 
beauti!ul streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open during the season as a 


First Class Private Bocrdinxg House. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rererexces—Frederick Donglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass.; 
Col. K. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 

my 16-4m O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


TF EYSTONE HOUSE, 
kK 





BY 


CORNELIA &. 


~ 
‘ 


MRS. 
No. 62 


GILBERT, 
Pine Street, Philadel phia. 


MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerfal. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. ‘The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 

nov ¥-tf 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Cierventia Street, 





IN 


Jetween E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
de 7tf WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 


153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 
WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
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| A ec tateamar BARBERS WANTED. 
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To good, steady workmen perma:ent employ- 
ment given and good pay. 

Address 
LEWIS TEMPLE, Hair Dresser, 

£6 Union st., New Bedford, Mags. 
je 27-3m 





Ayer’s 


6 ° 
Hair Vigor, 
For restoring to Gray Hair its 

natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing 
which is ay 
once agreeable, 
healthy, and - 
effectual for 

reserving the 

air. Jt soon 

restores faded 

ae or gray hair 
Fé to its original 

, a color, with. the 
gloss and freshness of youth. Thin 
hair is thickened, falling hair checked, 
and baldness often, though not always, 
eured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the hair where the follicles are de- 
stroyed, or the glands atrophied and 
decayed ;- but such as remain can be 
saved by this application, and stimu- 
lated into activity, so that a new 
growth of hair is produced. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from torning gray or falling off, and 


Poll) HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
Lectures begin daily, | 


.| itself a right to its title. “ A Jocrnator Civitt- 


nission examined Sep- | 


Upon all questions involving the ial in- 
ierests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all- men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Natioxan Era. Itqill 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to eve 
other. Ii will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
for every —_ equality before the law, and fall 
protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the Nattonal Union. shoes 

The New Natioxat Exa will take high d 
upon ail public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-entranchised 
people of the reconstructed States. mem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nariovat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have pow become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By ¢ducation the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better. quali- 
lied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguardin the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
ihe highest good of goverument tf people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
vf educating that people. Trapecially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blightihg in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored peopl 
will claim and receive a large soni of pena 
tention. 

The New Nattonat Ena will be made - 
sirable visitor for the family and the freride, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their szbscriptions and their 
—e 

e subscription price ef the New Nationa 
Era will be $2.50.a year for single sahsctiptions, 
or 6 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUG 

Lock Box 31, W. 


the United States Gorernmmeint for the henetit of 
the Freed:men, knows no distinction of race or 
coler, and offers its great advantages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lot- 
lery tickets. Pat the money you save into the 
; FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK, 
| Open from 9A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and 


jon Wedneséay and Saturday nights, to- receive 








' e 
i deposits only. from 64 to 8 o'clock. je v2-ly 





| ++ The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Peper in ihe Union.” 


; 
; 
} 
{ 


ln SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Natiecs of the Press. 

| ‘The model newspaper of our country. Com- 

| plete in all the departments of un American 

| Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 


‘ 


| zavion.’'—New York Evening Pest.”’ 

; the best publication of its class in America, 
; and so fur ahead of all other weekly jonrnals as 
| not to permit of any comparison between it and 
;any of their number. Its colarnns contain the 
| finest collections ef reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Tis illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being farnished by the chief 
artist of the country.—Boston Trareler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 4 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—vuried, instructive, entertaining, and 
unexceptionable.—N. FY. Sun. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magasine, Weekly, and 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every cinb of 
| fivesubseribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 

or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subseriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Dazar,1o one addréss for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Hurper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.0C. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. ? 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be seut by express, free 
of expense, for 37.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York, 


‘* Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
kind in the World. 





LASS, Jz., 
, D. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
eash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 


yee p fullowing. Address, Frederick Douglass, 
Harper’s Magazine. | tock Box 81, Washington, D.C. 


Notices of the Press. For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$30 00. 
_ There are few intelligent American, families 
ia which Harper's Magazine would net bean 
appreciated xud highly welcome guest’) There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family ean less afford to be without. Man 
magazines are aceumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intellgent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical exeention. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessecly, a more popular magazine in 
the worid.— New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture. science, and art, unequalled by agy other 
American publication, * * ® ‘lhe volumes 
are ss Valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopadia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record ef travel every. 
where since the Lour of its es‘ablishment. Liv- 
ingetone and GordonCumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Rozs Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
éan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
meny of «ur older writers find here their litera: 
ry biegrapby. Onc artists see the best evidences 
of thetr genius and the most enduring specimens 
of their work ia the Megazine.--—N. ¥. Stand 
ard, 

It is one of the wonders of joursalism—the 
editorial management of Harper's.—The Na 
tiua, New Yer! 
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For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch..20 O@ 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF i 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 
_For two subscribers, with the money, 
will send two copies of the paper one year and. 
peace the person sending ug the names with 
Litlelield’s 8 tendid Steel Engraring of Pres. 
ent nt, by mai id, carel 
onarolier. This cubvevinn colle three = 


dotiars, and the impressions sell for three dole 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 


For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
a $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 


Periodical Premiums. 
We offer for one subscriber sendi 
eopy of the New Natiovat Eds coe abe 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
en i one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 pages, to 
| the farm, : Samy household, the = 
tion price of which alone is $1.60; or Peters’ 
00 | Musical M-nthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West,» monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. é 
In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any on8 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either 
jouraais alone is $4 per year. These 
need mo new Commendation fromr us; rH a é 
age enleeete é es th 
e will send Lippincott’ s Magazine one year 
and the New National 
sending us five dollars, “ 
Subscriplion Price of the Wew 
_ PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN 4DVANCE. 
@8 50 
ee ee. ee. 


B copies Be Yor... cccccecccevscseecereaee B® OO 


& edpies six months... 2. 2.2.2... eke cece .. 58O 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS : 
Harper's Magazine one yeat....c..0. creeeene $4 

Au Extra Copy cf either the Magazine, 
Weekly. or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10 
or two of Harper's leri 
for one year, 37. 

Back nambers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat eloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
peuse of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin- 
gie volume, be wail, postpa’d, $3, Cloth cases, 
ior binding, fitty eight cents, by mail, postpaid. 

Phe postage on Jfarper’s Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
“saberiber's post office. 

Addreas HARPER & BROTHERS, 
nod New York. 


odicals, to one address 


R-COPR- ONO PO odie. 52 vis Gactdéivivdecges eres 
i copy six months.................. 
1 copy three mopths...,.......... 


“A Repository of Fashion, Please, and In- 
struction. : 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


10 copies six months.............. ceseev sess 8@ OO 


-_- 
Do not delay subscribing. 1¢ it is not convenient to sub- 
ser.be for a year, send $1.25 for six months, if it costa 
little porsonal sacrifion the inveetment will 5 

‘To preventaboss send all money in Post Othee Orders, Re 
gistered Lotiers, or trafis. 
Ali Postma ters are obliged to register letters whenever 


\ 


Tt is really the only illustrated. chronicler of 
fusion in this corntry. Its sopplements alone 
ore worth the subsertption price of the paper, 
While fuily maintaiuing ifs posiien as @ wirror 
of tushiow, 1 atso contests stories, poems, bril- 
Hiant essay, besides general and personal gos- 
sip —Besioa Saturday Kvening Gazette, 

Phe young fatty who beys a se, 
Harper's Bazar is made we subse 
New York Evening lost. 

the Pezar is excellent. Like all the periodi: | 
cats which the Harpers pablish, itis most ideally f 
well tiited, ane the elzss of readers for whom 
itis istended—the imothers aud. danghters in 
average { miliei—eaunot but profit by its good | 
sense end good iaste, which, we have na doubt, 
are to day making very mauy homes happier 
than they may bare been before the women 
tking lessens iy personal and hou-ehold and 
rovial uiabagenrent trom this good natured men 
tor.— The Nation, N.Y. 
TI 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 


roy tested te de ao. 4 
‘ike fee for régisteriag is fifteen cents. 
re Address PREDENRICK DOUGLASS, Jriy” 
e number of : : 
riber for lite. — Took Box 91, Washington, D.O 


Agents for the New National Era. 
» RUNIOR P. SHAD 


€ E aps + ‘ad 
AuEXANDER ST 


Howard University. 
Sen AMANDA WALL, Foronth ateeet? 














($5,) eo. 


. Era one year to anyone | 


For 30 subseribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch,.40 @@ 


For 15 subscribers 1 set Sily. Tea Spoons.10 OO. 
For 10 subseribers 1 Gold. Thimble......... Tee. 
For 5 subseribers cashi.........00 ccs SSO 


$ 





